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SHALL JOHNNY PRAY OUT LOUD IN 
CHURCH? 


BY THE REV, JOS. P. THOMPSON, D.D. 


T was only yesterday that I saw the letter of 
Laicus on Preaching and Worship in the 
Christian Union of June 4th, from which I clip 
the following paragraph—disclaiming all responsi- 
bility, however, for the epithets in the opening 
sentence. 


“I took my little boy the other day with me to New York, and 
we went in to hear the learned and eloquent pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Dr. Thompson I am told always closes 
the long prayer with the Lord’s Prayer, which we also use at 
home, all the family joining in its repetition. When, on this oc- 
casion, he began, ‘Our Father, which art in Heaven,’ Johnny 
joined in with an audible voice. As the rest of the congregation 
were silent I hushed him, whereupon he turned to me with a 
perplexed expression on his face, and the whispered question, 
“What does he want to say it all alone by himself for?” I really 
would like Dr. Thompson's answer to that question.” 


Since Iam thus publicly called upon to answer 
the question, I trust no one will be offended, nor 
suspect me of a spirit of criticism or of controversy 
toward ritualistic churches, if I answer it as frankly 
as it has been asked. 

First of all, I am sorry that Johnny’s father 
hushed him ; for there is nothing in our service nor 
inthe feeling of the congregation that would re- 
strain any one from joining audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer, who may be moved so to do. Upon 
grounds of taste, solemnity, and devotion, I much 
prefer the silent unison of the congregation to the 
audible clamor of many voices; but as the pastor of 
4 church, in the sacred and tender office of public 
prayer I have no wish “to say it all alone by my- 
self.” My conception of such a prayer is, that it is 
not the minister who is praying, but that the whole 
church are praying through him as their voice ; and 
therefore public prayer should never depart from 
the form of reverential address to God, nor from 
that range of emotions, wants, desires, utterances, 
that may be fairly presumed to be common to the 
worshiping assembly. The failure of all book- 
prayers to fill out that range to a just sense of ade- 
quateness and adaptation, is a serious objection to 
their constant and imperative use. Always in time 
of war, famine, pestilence, or other emergency, some 
one must set forth a new form of prayer to meet the 
hew conditions. I prefer that flexibility of forms 
which adapts itself to all conditions as these may 
arise. 

I know not under what “Congregational form of 
service” Johnny and his father can have received the 
impression that in such a service the element of 
Worship is wanting, Had they been regular attend- 
ants at the Broadway Tabernacle Church, the devo- 
tional service and the preaching alike would have 
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taught them that the worship of God was the one 
thing for which they should come to church—the 
preaching itself being the worship of God in the 
reverent ministration of his holy word, and the very 
contribution of money an act of divine worship as 
an offering of thanksgiving. The service opens with 
a scriptural sentence by the choir; then follows a 
prayer of Adoration and Confession; next the read- 
ing of the Word of God, then a hymn by the whole 
congregation ; next a prayer of thanksgiving and of 
general supplication; then an anthem, the words of 
which are read, that all may join in heart; next the 
sermon, followed by a prayer for sanctification 
through the truth; finally, a hymn by the whole 
congregation, with the Doxology, followed by the 
Benediction. There are special services for Baptism 
and the Communion. The whole tone of the ser- 
vice is that of worship; and those members of this 
congregation who were educated in the Episcopal 
Church—and there are several such—are wont to 
say that it is this feature of worship that most in- 
terests and attracts them. Certainly it should be 
so. Certainly it was ever so in Dr. Bacon’s Church 
at New Haven; in Dr. Kirk’s at Boston; ina Dr. 
Palmer’s at Albany; and, not to specify scores, it is 
so always in the Church of the Pilgrims at Brook- 
lyn, where the prayers that Dr. Storrs offers when 
“the says it all alone by himself,” arc so much more 
devout as yitterances of the heart—for which Laicus 
craves—than all the responsive forms. I trust 
that the readers of the Christian Union will not 
judge of the element of worship in Congregational 
churches by the somewhat infelicitous and, I trust, 
exceptional experiences of Johnny and his father. 

But I want Johnny to be satisfied, and especially 
to feel that he participates in the service. In the 
family devotions he joins audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Very well; does he also audibly repeat the 
grace at table, after his father? If not, then why 
not? Is not this act of devotion as important as 
the other? Johnny evidently is a bright boy at 
school. But has he been accustomed to recite his 
lesson aloud in unison with the whole class, after 
the parrot-fashion, or rather the Babel-fashion, of 
some schools, or does he find a higher edification in 
“ saying it all alone by himself?” 

In a word, the audible utterance of prayer by the 
whole congregation is not of the essence of worship, 
but is simply a matter of taste or of edification, con- 
cerning which congregations and individual Chris- 
tians have the Christian liberty of differing. Now, 
I hope that I shall not offend any by frankly saying 
that, in my own experience, taste, the sentiment of 
propriety, the feeling of devotion, are all offended 
by audible responses in public prayer. When I 
worship with an Episcopal church, the effect upon 
me of so many discordant yoices—some hurrying 
in advance of the reader, some lagging behind, some 
gruff, some shrill, some dolefully monotonous, and 
some curveting all over the diatonic scale—is like 
the effect of bad time or of false notes in the at- 
tempt to render one of Beethoven’s symphonies. 
The mind is distracted from its devotion toward 
God by the intrusion of the nasal, guttural, and 
other peculiarities of its fellow-worshipers. The 
Episcopal Church is becoming aware of this draw 
back upon the solemnity and beauty of its deyo- 
tional service; and the popularity of the highly 
ritualistic service is largely due to its meeting the 
demand of the ear for metrical, 1f not musical ca- 
dence, where unison is attempted. In London one 
finds the ordinary service of the Church of England 
sadly neglected; but wherever that service is in- 
toned, and rendered by a choir, the church is 
thronged. . But this expedient takes the responses 
out of the mouths of the people, even to the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Amen, Poor Johnny would be still 
more bewildered by such a service. 

For myself I love the liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church ; I enjoy reading its prayers “all alone by 
myself,” and I love to follow mentally the reader in 
the Church; but in the interest of a true union of 
hearts in prayer as an act of worship, I would es- 
cape from the discord of voices:in a responsive ser- 
vice. This best pleases me ; but if Johnny and his 
father like the other way, I am equally pleased that 
they should follow that. No man nor church can 
set up to be a standard of taste or devotion for any 
other. Nochurch can claim a monopoly of wor- 
ship, nor of such accessories of worship as the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Aposties’ Creed, the Gloria in 
Eacelsis, the Gloria Patri—which belong to the 








Holy Church Universal. But whether we worship 
at Gerizim or at Jerusalem, or according to the rites 
of neither, may we ever worship in spirit and in 
truth, . 








ON THE PORCH. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


HE wind blows warm frem golden sunset-bars ; 

The chaste pale stars 

Orb tremblingly in faint-blue crystal sky ; 
The green lawns lie 

Enshadowed under shadowed chestnut trees ; 
The garden-bees 

Reel homeward through the flowered garden-ways ; 
Low purple haze 

Mantles tie distant meadow-swards, and here, 
Where bright and clear, 

Yet burn my scarlet roses, torch on torch, 
Lighting the porch, 

A restless humming-bird at many a rose 
Quivers, and goes. 


Darling, I mourn thee deeper, and I miss, 
At hours like this, 

With lonelier desolation thy lost love ! 
I watch thee move 

Merrily in and out amorg the blooms 
At other glooms 

Of other faded twilights, and I see, 
Tarned glad to me, 

The laughter of thy glowing, trustful eyes, 
Where softly lies 

A something heavenly not alone for hue, 
But heavenly, too, 

For glimpsing the seraphic soul within, 
Spotless of sin! 


O lost, O beautiful, this time of all, 
Dim evenfall, 

I gave most utterly to thee, and made 
Our chestnut-shade 

An echo-land of tender songs thine ear 
Tired.not to hear, 

Often as I might murmur them ; and thou, 
With thoughtful brow 

Beneath low-growing amber tresses, art 
In my dark heart 

A picture of immortal womanhood, 
Beauteous as good, 

Wearing of saintliness, in form and soul, 
The anreole 


To mysteries and silences thy feet, 
O lost, O sweet, 

Have wandered, at death’s beckoning, alone ! 
Massively thrown 

Across the shining vista of my days, 
A shadow stays, 

Inexorable, never drawn aside | 
From life has died 

All zest and eagerness of living ; here 
The lawns seem sere, 

The breezes chill, and round the quiet porch, 
Torch upon torch 

These vivid roses with their scarlet stain 
Sting me to pain ! 








A FEW SUMMER HINTS FOR WOMEN. 


~ SPEAK that I do know. I testify that I have 
seen. Have I not tried them all in my summer 
flittings to and fro? The full-fledged watering- 
place, the one hotel of the “ popular summer resort,” 
the boarding-house on the river or among the hills, 
the colony of villas and summer-cottages on the 
lake-side ? At each and allin turn have I sojourned, 
and studied many phases of life among American 
nomadic tribes. Papas and elder brothers make 
their semi-occasional appearances, but for the most 
part we women are left to make or mar each other’s 
days. The Saturday Night Hop is an oasis; the 
rest of the week a dreary desert. To be sure we 
plan walks and drives, excursions here, and croquet 
parties there, but we are terribly bored! No one 
to flirt with but the farmer lads who drive our pic- 
nic wagons, or now and then a male invalid, quar- 
tered among us only because of his ill-health. We 
question seriously whether the “girls we have left 
behind us” are not the best off, after all. To be 
sure, they envied us our chance of change and 
watering-place delights, and town is sultry and 
dusty—but then they have a clear field with all the 
beaux! There are moonlit balconies, and breeze- 
invaded back-parlors, and they write us that Tom, 
Dick and Harry drop in “ so often,” and so much 
less formally than during the winter season, We 
vow inwardly that another year we will stand like 
Casabianca at our post in town, though the summer 
fairly envelop us in flames. Then comes the Sat- 
urday Night Hop, and we “ do have such a glorious 
time” that for awhile life seems endurable again. 
Well, can it be helped, this feeling bored by exile 
with our own sex? Can the Girl of the Period, the 
apxious mamma, the antiquated siren, and the 
bread and butter buttercup, be expected to assimi- 
late and be to each other things of beauty and joys 





forever? Perhaps not. And yet, girls, is it not a 
little humiliating to acknowledge that we are so 
dependent upon each other’s brothers for our daily 
happiness? Can we not find in each other enough 
that is fresh, inspiring, admirable and lovable, to fill 
these aching voids when we are deprived of our 
flirtations ? 

I was very much struck, in traveling through 
Europe, with one contrast between American and 
English women. I shall not state it as illustrating 
any general truth, for I am not a disciple of Buckle, 
and havea wholesome horror of drawing sweeping 
conclusions from a limited supply of facts. 

But it so happened that among the American and 
English ladies whom I met one contrast was very 
striking. While the Americans evinced an enthusi- 
astic general interest in all they saw and heard, the 
English, each and all, seemed to have some specialty 
which they were pursuing with ardor. 

With one, it was some branch of natural history ; 
with another, art; another, music; another, some 
scientific hobby; and they would not leave a mu- 
seum or gallery unvisited, a book unread, or a stone 
unturned, by which they might gather light on the 
absorbing theme. A perfect physique was the am- 
bition of some, and marvelous to our American ears 
were the narratives of their Alpine feats. A num- 
ber of ladies were illustrating favorite books, such 
as the Marble Faun, Agnes of Sorrento, and Doctor 
Antonio, by collecting and binding photographs of 
places and objects mentioned in the books. Such 
women were seldom champions of the Suffrage 
party, but they were certainly most wholesome ex- 
amples for the Girl of the Period. 

But the most beautiful feature of it all, in my 
eyes, was, that while these ladies were delightfully 
racy and suggestive companions to gentlemen, they 
yet never seemed to feel that aching void when de- 
prived of gentlemen,-but took the highest satisfaction 
in each other’s society. Each could open up to the 
rest so many new avenues of thought and pleasure, 
that they could not fail to interest and respect each 
other. 

Cannot we American girls and women, boring 
each other with our sameness and aimlessness 
through the long vacation days, Jearn a lesson from 
these our English sisters? Tce tha. ena I presume 
to offer a few simple hints. 

1. Take up some definite out-of-doors study for the 
summer months. 

The benefit to mind «nd body is incalculable. 
The reason for selecting an out-doors study is the 
incentive to bodily as well as mental exercise. In 
the winter we sit with closed doors and widows, 
while we bend our minds to history, philosophy, 
and the like; but in the suni>.er, Nature should be 
our text-book, and it matters but little at which 
page the Great Book opens to us, if we only turn to 
something. Take astronomy, or botany, or natural 
history, or any single branch of either one of these 
limitless studies, which you can follow out with pe- 
culiar facility in your special region of country. 
Take ferns, in their thousand varieties, or birds, or 
shells, if you are at the seashore; una ‘* is wonder- 
ful how soon you will become fascinateu, and how 
your mind will grow, as the subject which seemed 
so simple unfolds before you its marvels and its 
mysteries. Practical minds are apt to undervalue 
the utility of such studies, but this is a great mis- 
take. More than any others do they quicken and 
sharpen our powers of observation, which is a great 
end ; but a greater still is the opening of our blind 
eyes to the evidences of divine skill and wisdom all 
about us, which they reveal. Don’t stop to think 
whether or no you have any natural taste for these 
pursuits. Make sure that they only need to be edu- 
cated, i. ¢., brought out, and you will be repaid for 
your faith. 

2. Take up some definite line of swmmer reading. 

This, either ‘in addition to, or in place of, the 
study, according to the amount of time on your 
hands, Choose light reading, as best adapted to 
the season, but do not limit your idea of “light read. 
ing” to novels. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Jane Austen—whose works are the “ Interi- 
ors” of the age—may be your familiars, and give 
you much food for thought. But avoid those trashy 
volumes which enjoy a watering-place popularity, 
and waste so many of our summer days, such as 
Red asa Rose is She, Cometh Up usa Flower, Breaking 
a)Butterfly, Strathmore, Under Two Flags, &c., &e, 
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Choose, instead, some of the wisely witty, suggest- 
ive, discussion-provoking papers of our best essay- 
ists, and call those “light,” as compared with 
many-volumed histories and the like. 

3. Neither study nor read alone, but gather a circle 
to share these pursuits with you. 

On the broad piazzas of hotels or boarding- 
houses, while hands are busy with crochet and 
embroidery, let the book or lesson be taken-up, 
and very 60on the reading or study hour will 
be the pivot on which all the days will turn. 
Now you think I have proposed a thing “ nice,” 
but totally impracticable. Even where you bring 
together intelligent minds, eager for mental work, 
there is such variety of taste that you can scarcely 
unite on any course of reading. But when you 
bring together Buttercup and Siren, Lydia Lan- 
guish, Becky Sharp, Mrs. Malaprop, and dear old 
Grandma, none of whom have defined tastes, the 
task is still harder. So it is. But try the experi- 
ment. Divide up into smaller circles, if need be, 
but then make a brave beginning, and carry your 
point by storm if they resist. Select with cire, 
read with expression, give tongue to every sug- 
gested thought, be blind to dullness and deaf to 
yawns, remember that enthusiasm is contagious, 
and you shall be rewarded at last by hearing the 
dumb speak. 

If such little circles might be formed in every 
watering-place and summer resort where women are 
wearying of each other, how would life brighten, 
how they would learn to respect and satisfy each 
other, and how much purer and more elevating 
would be the atmosphere into which they would 
lift “‘each other’s brothers”—when they do come. 


. M. W. 








THE BLESSED WOMAN. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE, 


HERE was one woman whom the voice of a 

Divine Messenger, straight from heaven, pro- 
nounced highly favored, What had she to show for 
it ? 

Of noble birth,—of even royal lineage, she had 
fallen into poverty and obscurity. The great, bril- 
liant living world of her day, knew her only as the 
rushing equipages and palatial mansions of Fifth 
Avenue know the poor seamstress who has to cross 
the city unprotected and alone after dark. 

There was plenty of splendor, and rank, and fash- 
ion in Jerusalem then. Herod the Great was a man 
of cultivation and letters, and beautified the temple 
with all sorts of architectural embellishments—and 
there were High Priests and Levites, and a great 
religious aristocracy circling about its precincts, all 
of whom, if they thought of any woman as highly 
favored of heaven, would have been likely to think 
of somebody quite other than the simple country 
girlof Nazareth. Such an one as she was not in all 
their thoughts. Yet she was the highly favored 
woman of the world—the crowned Queen of Women, 
the one whose lot above that of all that have lived 
woman’s life, before or since, was blessed. 

The process of deification adopted in the Remish 
Church with respect to this one woman of women, has 
tended to deprive the Christian world of a great 
source of comfort and edification which might be 
derived from the true, sober scriptural view of her 
character. 

When Mary was made a test question—when her 
image was set up as an idol and men were comman- 
ded to bow the knee to her, by threats of fire and 
faggot—then even reformers, and good men and wo- 
men, came to look on her as in some sort an enemy." 
John Knox was once takenon board a ship manned, 
as he says, by Popish sailors, who gave into his hand 
an image of the Virgin Mary, and wanted to compel 
him to kiss it. Stout John tossed it overboard, 
saying, “ Let our Lady now save herself, she is light 
enough, let her learn to swim.” 

To have honored the Virgin Mary, even in thought, 
was shrunk from in those times as an approach to 
idolatry. An image or picture of her in a godly 
house would have been considered an approach to 
the sin of Achan. Truth has always had the fate 
of the shuttle-cock between the conflicting battle- 
doors of controversy. 

Yet exact truth is always better for the human 
mind when it can be got, even when it lies near the 
confines of error; and inthe case of Mary, the light of 
a most lovely example, and a life-history full of con- 
solation to the true Christian, has been hidden from 
the eyes of the greater part of the Church by this 
near proximity to fatal error. ' 

Whoever reads Dr. Pusey’s Hirenicon, will there 
see painful evidence that in the majority of Romish 
countries, the Mother of Christ is, to all intents and 
purposes, an idol, whose worship takes the place 
of that due both to her divine Son and te the Heay- 
enly Father. Even in the service of the Eucharist 
the believer is instructed that he receives Mary as 
he receives the Lord. 

But in these countries, and in all the literature 
which treats of Mary under this character, in most of 
the pictures and statues that represent her, there is 
something so exaggerated, so false, so tawdry, that 
the Christian, after having wandered in a labyrinth 


simplicity and coolness of the Bible narfative with’ 
| delight. 

This ismo goddess crowned with stars, but some- 
thing nobler, purer, fairer, more appreciable—the 
one highly fayored and blessed among women. 

The happiness of Mary’s. lot was peculiar to wo- 
manhood. It lay mostly in the sphere of family af- 
fection. Mary had in this respect a lot whose bless- 
edness was above every other mother. She had the 
loveliest character that ever unfolded through child- 
hood and* youth to manhood, entirely her own. 
She had a.security in possessing it, such as is not. 
accorded to other mothers. She knew that the child 
she adored was not to die till he had reached man- 
hood,—she had no fear that accident, or sickness, 
or any of those threatening causes which give sad 
hours to so many other mothers, would come be- 
tween him and her. 

Neither was she called to separate from him. The 
few words she addressed to the boy of twelve years, 
when she had lost him from her sight even for a 
day, show what this constant companionship was to 
her. 

“Son why hast thou dealt with me thus; behold 
thy Father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 

There was but a moment’s flush from the boy, of 
consciousness of a higher parentage: “ How is it that 
yesought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?” 

Yet immediately the narrative adds, “ And he 
went down to Nazareth and was subject unto 
them.” 

These words are all that cover eighteen years of 
the purest happiness ever given to mortal woman. 
To love, to adore, to possess the beloved object in 
perfect security, guarded by a divine promise—this 
blessedness was given to but one woman of all the 
human race. That peaceful home in Nazareth over- 
looked by all the great, gay world, how many happy 
hours it had. Day succeeded day, weeks went to 
months, and months into years, and this is all the 
record: “ Jesus increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man!” 

Looking at Jesus as a mere human being, a his- 
torical character, as some do, the one great peculi- 
arity of him is the intensity of the personal affection 
he has been able to inspire. 

The Apostles give him one title which was his 
above all the other children of men, “‘ THE BELOVED.” 
Christ has been, and now is beloved, as no other 
mere human form ever was. Others have been good 
men—true men, benefactors of their race—but when 
they died their names faded from the earth. 

Tell a Hottentot or a Zulu the story of Socrates, 
and it excites no very deep emotion ; but for eight- 
een hundred years Hottentots, Zulus, South Sea Isl< 
and savages, Greenlanders,—men, women, and chil- 
dren in every land, with every variety of constitu- 
tional habit,—have conceived such an ardent, pas- 
sionate, personal love to Jesus of Nazareth, that they 
have been ready to face torture and death for his 
sake. 

“Tt is not for me to covet things visible or invisi- 
ble,” said Polycarp, on his way to martyrdom, “if only 
I may obtain Jesus Christ. The fire, the cross, the 
rush of wild beasts, the tearing asunder of the bones, 
the fracture of the limbs, and the grinding to pow- 
der of the whole body, let these the devil’s torments 
come upon me, provided that I only obtain Jesus 
Christ.” 

So felt the Christians of the first ages, and time 
does not cool the ardor, There are at this present 
hour hundreds of thousands of obscure men and 
women, humble artisans, ignorant negroes, to whom 
Christ is dearer than life, and who would be capa- 
ble of just this grand devotion. Not many years 
since, in the island of Madagascar, when Christian 
converts were persecuted, there were those who met 
death for Christ’s sake, with all the triumphant fer- 
vor of the primitive ages. 

Jesus has been the one man of whom it has been 
possible to say to people of all nations, ages and lan- 
guages, “ Whom having not seen ye love, and in 
whom though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” If 
we should embody our idea of the Son with whom 
Mary lived in secure intimacy for thirty years we 
should call him Love itself. He was not merely 
lovely, but he was Love. He had a warming, a cre- 
ative power as to love. He gave birth to new con- 
ceptions of love, to a fervor, a devotion, a tender- 
ness, of which before the human soul scarcely knew 
its own capacity. 

Napoleon asserted the divinity of Jesus from the 
sole fact of his wonderful power of producing love. 
“T know men,” he said, “and I know Jesus was nota 
man—eighteen hundred years ago he died defeated, 
reviled, and yet at this hour there are thousands all 
over the world who would die for him. Iam de- 
feated and overthrown, and who cares for me now? 
Who fights, who conquers for me? What an abyss 
between my misery and the triumph of Jesus.” 

The blessedness of Mary was that she was the one 
human being who had the right of ownership and 
intimate oneness with THE BeLovep. For thirty 
years Jesus had only the task of living an average 
quiet, ordinary human life. He was a humble arti- 
san, peacefully working daily for the support of his 
mother—he was called from her by no public duty, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


careephe transcended theselimits, Then he declared 
that every soul that received ‘the will of God and 
did it, should be to him as his mother—a declara- 
tion at which every Christian should veil his face, 
in awe and gratitude. 

We may imagine the. peace, the serenity, the joy 
of that household of which: Jesus was the center. 
He read and explained the seriptures, and he prayed 
with them, in such blessed words as those we 
haye recorded in St. John. 

In this life of simplicity and poverty he taught 


them that sweet and sacred secret of a peaceful daily 


looking-to God for food and raiment, that can be 
learned only by the poor and dependent. He made 
daily labor holy by choosing it as his own lot. 


Many little incidents in Christ’s life show the man 
of careful domestic habits. He was in all things 
methodical and frugal. The miraculous power he 
possessed never was used to surround him with any 
profusion. He would have the fragments of the 
feast picked up and stored in baskets, that nothing 
should be lost His illustrations show the habits of 
a simple home. The kingdom of heaven is the 
leaven hidden in three measures of meal—doubt- 
less he had often watched his mother in this process. 
The woman, who losing one piece of money from her 
little store, lights a candle and searches diligently, 
brings to our mind the dwelling of the poor where 
every penny has its value. 

Many little touches show the personal refinement 
and delicacy of his habits, the order and purity that 
extended to all his ways. While he repressed self- 
indulgence and profusion#he felt keenly and justi- 
fied bravely that profusion of the heart that delights 
in costliness as a sign of love. Even in the moment 
of his highest triumph—that moment of tumultuous 
joy and triumph, when he awoke from the dead 
and arose to immortal life—we find the same calm 
simplicity and purity of habit. It was not without 
design that the evangelist describes the sacred or- 
der in which they found the sepulchre: “He seeth 
the linen cloths lie, and the napkin that was about 
his head not lying with the linen cloths but wrapped 
together in a place by itself.” In that calmness, 
order, and just attention to the merest trifle, the 
disciples felt that their Master was the same as ever, 
though he had passed through so wonderful an ex- 
perience. ° 

There seems to be reason to think that the retire- 
ment and stillness of the peasant life in Nazareth, its 
deeply hidden character, was peculiarly suited to 
the constitutional taste both of Jesus and his 
mother. 

Mary was, from the little we see of her, one of 
those silent brooding women, who seek solitude 
and meditation, whose thoughts are only expressd 
confidentially to congenial natures. There is every 
evidence that our Lord’s individual and human na- 
ture was in this respect peculiarly sympathetic with 
that of his mother. The prophecy of Isaiah predicts 
this trait of his character. ‘ He shall not strive, 
nor cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the streets.” | In the commencement of his minis- 
try we find the same avoidance of and distaste for 
publicity. He hushed the zeal of his disciples—he 
wrought miracles with injunctions of secrecy. “See 
thou tell no man.” The rush of sensational popu- 
larity seemed especially distasteful to him, and we 
find him often retiring from it. ‘“ Come ye with me 
into a desert place and rest awhile,” he says to his 
disciples, “for there were so many coming and go- 
ing that they found no leisure so much as to eat.” 

So the retirement of the garden of Gethsemane where 
it is said Jesus oft times resorted with his disciples— 
the retirement of the family of Mary, Martha and Laz- 
arus at Bethany, seemed to be specially attractive to 
him. Indeed so great a desire had he for quiet and 
peace, and for the calm of that congenial thought 
and communion that can be held only with a few, 
that his public life must be regarded as a constant 
act of self-abnegation. It was as foreign to him to 
be out in the hot glare and dust of publicity and to 
battle in the crowded ways of life as to the most 
gentle woman, Divine Love was ever in this bustling 
noisy, vulgar, outward life, lonely, and a stranger. 
He was in the world, says St. John, and the world 
was made by him, but the world knew him not, 


There was one woman of all women, to whom it 
was given to know him perfectly, entirely, intimate- 
ly—to whom his nature was knit in the closest pos- 
sible union and identity. He was bone of her bone 
and flesh of her flesh—his divine life grew out of 
her mortal nature. 

We are led to see in our Lord a peculiarity as’ to 
the manner of his birth, which made him more 
purely sympathetic with his mother than any other 
son of woman. Hehad no mortal father. All that 
was human in him was her nature—it was the union 
of the Divine nature with the nature of a pure wo- 
man. Hence there is in Jesus more of the pure fem- 
inine element than in any other man. It was the 
feminine element exalted and taken into union with 
divinity. Robertson has a very interesting sermon 
on this point, showing how the existence of this 
feminine element in the character of Jesus supplies 
all that wantin the human heart to which it has been 
said the worship of the Virgin mother was adapted. 
Christ through his intimate relationship with this 








of such heathenism,jreturns to the pure crystal 


he was hers alone. When he had begun his public 





one highly favored among women had the knowl- 











edge ofall that the heart of man or woman can seek 
for its needs. 

There is in the sagred narrative a reticence in re- 
gard to the Mother of Jesus, which would seem very 
significantly to bear, upon the errors of modern Mari- 
olatry. 

Foreseeing the assertion so often repeated in Ro- 
mish books of devotion that Mary, as Mother of 
God, retains in, heayen authority over her son, and 
that he can deny her nothing, St. John takes care to 
state specifically the scene in Cana of Gallilee, where 
Jesus informs his Mother that in his Divine rela- 
tions and duties her motherly relation has nothing 
to do with him. . 

“Woman what have I to do with thee ? mine hour 
is not yet come.” 

The address though not in the connection wanting 
in respect, nor so abrupt as it appears in the trans- 
lation, was still very decided, and was undoubtedly 
one of those declarations meant not merely for her, 
but for mankind. In the same spirit are his words 
when, in his public ministration, word was brought 
to him that his mother and his brethren stood with- 
out, desiring to see him: ‘‘ Who is my mother, and 
who are my brethren? And he looked around on 
them that sat about him, and said, Behold my moth- 
er and my brethren.” ‘ For whosoever shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.” 

From that noble utterance the Song of Mary, re- 
tained by the Church as the Magnificat—there is 
evidence of a soul not only exalted by genius 
and enthusiasm, but steeped in the traditions of an- 
cient prophecy. It is so like the Psalms of David 
that a verse of it, ifread out casually, might seem to 
be taken from the Psalms. There is no doubt that 
a soul like this, when possessed of the great secret of 
prophecy, devoted itself with ardor to all in the 
Hebrew Scriptures which foreshadowed her son’s © 
career. She was the first teacher of the child Jesus 
in the prophecies. 

One of Raphael’s most beautiful conceptions of 
her, represents her sitting thoughtfully holding the 
hand of the infant Jesus, while the roll of the proph- 
ecies lies in her lap, and her eyes are fixed dn the 
distance as in deep thought. There is a similar pic- 
ture of her by Palma Vecchio. The communings of 
Christ and his Mother on these subjects must have 
been so long and so intimate, that she more calmly 
and clearly knew exactly whither his life was tend- 
ing, than did his disciples. She had been forewarned 
in Daniel of the time that Messiah was to be cut 
off, but not for himself--she understood the deep, 
hidden meaning of the Psalm that describes the 
last agonies, the utter abandonment of her son. 

There is in her whole character a singular poise 
and calmness. She was not overcome by the pres 
ence of a spiritual being as Daniel was, who records 
that “he fell on his face and there was no strength 
in him.” 

Mary in calm aad firm simplicity, looks the angel 
in the face, and ponders what the wonderful solu- 
tion may mean. 

When she finds that it really does mean that she, 
a poor lowly maiden, is the chosen woman of all the 
human race—the gainer of the crown of which every 
Jewish woman had dreamed for ages—she is still 
calm. She does not sink under the honor, she is 
not confused and overcome, but answers with lowly 
submission, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to his word.” 

Yet the words of the Magnificat show a keen sense 
of the honor and favor done her. She exults in it 
with an innocent heartiness of simplicity. “He hath 
regarded the low estate of his handmaid, for from 
henceforth all nations shall call her blessed.” 

It is remarkable that Mary was never in any one 
instance associated in the public work with Jesus. 
She was not among the women who are mentioned 
as following and ministering to him. She was, it 
seems, in Jerusalem at the last passover of our Lord, 
but it was not with her, or at her table, that he pre- 
pared to eat the passover. He did that as master 
in his own house, with a family of little children of 
his own choosing. Mary was not at the first euchar- 
istic feast. Undoubtedly there was foreknowledge 
and Divine design in all this, and doubtless Jesus 
and Mary were so completely one in will and pur- 
pose, that she was of perfect accord with him in all 
these arrangements. There are souls so perfectly 
attuned to each other, with such an exact under- 
standing and sympathy, that personal presence no 
longer becomes a necessity. They are always with 
each other in spirit, howeyer outwardly separated. 

But we find her with him once more, openly and 
visibly, in the hour when all others forsook him. 
The delicacy of woman may cause her to shrink 
from the bustle of public triumph, but when truth 
and holiness are brought to public scorn she is there 
to defend, to suffer, to die. 

Can we conceive what that mob was that led 
Jesus forth to death? Mobs in our days are brutal, 
but what were they then? Consider what the times 
must have been when scourging was an ordinary 
punishment for a criminal, and crucifixion an ordi- 
nary mode of execution. 

What were the sights, the sounds, the exhibitions 
cf brutality among which Mary and the women 
friends of Jesus followed him steadily ? 

And Mary did not faint—did not sink. She did 












glory—she did not pall now when the sword had 
gone through her heart. It is all told in one word, 
“ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother.” 
The last word that Jesus spoke to any mortal ear 
was to-commend her to his dearest friend. 

After the resurrection, Mary appears once more 
among the disciples, waiting and praying for the de- 
cent of the Holy Ghost—and then, in the sacred re- 
cord we hear of her no more. 

But enough has been told of her to make her for- 
ever dear to all Christian hearts. That Mary isnow 
with Jesus, that there is an intimacy and sympathy 
between her soul and his, such as can belong to no 
other created being, seems certain. 

Nor should we suffer the false and idolatrous 
views that have been held of her, to prevent that 
just love and veneration which will enable us to 
y all her blessed, and to look forward to meeting her 
in Heaven, as one of the brightest joys of that glori- 
ous world, 





THE APOSTLES AND THE TIME OF 
THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 

T\ID the Apostles teach that the jinal judgment 
D was to occur in their day ? No; they taught no 
such thing, they cherished no such idea, they dis- 
countenanced it, they rejected it, they argued against 
it as a troublesome and mischievous error. The 
uninspired multitude, under the influence of their 
own sufferings and the horrible condition of society 
at that period, were prone to take refuge in the 
thought that the Lord would soon come, and in the 
time of the generation then living would bring all 
worldly things to an end, This idea the Apostles 
never encouraged, but always resisted. Paul in his 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest epistle 
of his which we have in the New Testament, in de- 
scribing the last day, says, The dead in Christ shall 
rise first ; then WE WHO ARE ALIVE AND REMAIN shail 
be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air, He uses the term we, not indi- 
vidually, but as indicating a class to which he and 
they to whom he wrote belonged, Christians in gen- 
eral, who might be alive on the earth when the 
judgment should occur.—1’ Thess, iv., 15-17. He 
affirms that they should not precede in the order of 
the resurrection those who were already dead, but 
should come after them. We which are alive and re- 
main at the coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
(ge before) them which are asleep (already dead). 
The Thessalonians, some of them, in accord- 
ance with their preconceptions, understood him to 
use the term we individually, and to teach that some 
of the then existing generation would be alive on 
the earth at the time of the general judgment. This 
idea,in his second epistle, he most zealously com- 
bats, and assures them that a long and important 
series of events is to intervene between them and 
the judgment.—12 Thess, ii., 1-5. Now we beseech 
you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
etc., that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or te troubled, 
neither by spirit nor by word, nor by letter as from us, 
as that the day of the Lord is at hand. Let no man 
deceive you by any means, for that day will not come, 
except there come a falling away first, and that man of 
sin be revealed, the son of perdition, etc., etc. The 
whole history of anti-Christ is to intervene between 
them and the final judgment, and therefore they 
cannot reasonably expect it to occur very soon. 

The Apostle Peter takes similar ground in regard 
te scoffers, who inferred that because the judgment 
did not occur at once, therefore it would never 
come.—Pet. iii, 2-10. It is not, he says, from any 
slackness of the Lord to fulfill His promise that the 
final judgment is delayed, but because He regards 
time in a very different way from that in which men 
regard it; with Him a thousand years are but as 
one day, and one day as a thousand years, and 
though there may be long, long delay, yet at last the 
day of the Lord will come asa thief in the night. 
He admits the delay, a thousand or two thousand 
years of delay, yet all that with the Lord is but a 
day or two, and it takes not in the least from the 
certainty or the importance of the event. Any one 
who imagines that Peter or Paul thought that the 
day of judgment was coming in the time of the then 
existing generation, must have read their writings 
very carelessly, or with the most obstinate preju- 
dice, 

Christ and the Apostles always discouraged—if I 
may be allowed the expression, always snubbed (Bar- 
Tow uses the word in his sermons) all inquiry as to 
the time of the final judgment, urging their follow- 
ers to be always ready for it as if it were near, al- 
Ways easy in regard to it, as if it were far off. 

Just before the ascension, the Apostles said to the 
Saviour, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel? and His immediate and final answer 
was, It is not for you to know the time or the reasons 
which the Father hath put in His own power.—Acts i., 
6-7. So, when Peter inquired in regard to John, 
If Iwill that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee, 
Follow thow me. And the disciples began to specu- 
late whether John would die—whether he at least 
would not be alive when the Lord came. The whole 
narrative, John xxi., 20-23, is exceedingly instruc- 
tive on this point, showing how our Lord. treated 
all inquiries in regard to the time of His final com- 
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ing, and how the Apostles learned from Him to 
treat the same inquiries after His death. 

Christ and the sacred writers say that no one will 
or can know the time till it actually comes; and 
therefore if any one does fix a definite period, it is 
certain that that cannot be the exact date, otherwise 
the time would be known beforehand, and the words 
of Christ and the Scriptures would be proved tn- 
true. See Mark xiii., 32, and compare Matt. xxiv, 
36-42, xxv., 6, 13, 19, Rev. iii., 3, and in fact all 
passages pertaining to the judgment in any way. 

Christ, in affirming the impossibility of predicting 
the time of this great event, uses all the words which 
can be used with significance to designate*time in 
such a connection—day and hour, time and season— 
day and hour, to indicate exact time, time and season, 
to indicate time how long and time when. Read the 
passages above referred to, and see hew plainly He 
speaks, Ido not at all propose here to give a full 
discussion of the subject, but only to show how the 
subject may be discussed to advantage, and with a 
correct result, Let the reader do this for himself. 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
OUR TEMPERANCE PRAYER-MEETING. 
My Dear Editor: 


rY\EMPERANCE is not one of the virtues for 

which Wheat-hedge is, or ought to be, famous, 
I know not where you will find cooler springs of 
more delicious water, than gush from its mountain 
sides. I know not where you will find grapes for home 
wine—that modern recipe for drunkenness—more 
abundant or more admirably adapted to the vint- 
ners’ purpose. But the springs have few customers, 
and one man makes easily all the domestic wine 
which the inhabitants of Wheat-hedge consume. 
But at the landing there are at least four grog-shops 
which give every indication of doing a thriving bu- 
siness ; to say nothing of the bar, the busiest room 
by all odds, at Guzzem’s hotel, busiest, alas ! on the 
Sabbath day. 

Maurice is not one of those who considers that his 
parish and his congregation are co-terminous. “The 
field is the world,” he says. The minister is not the 
servant of the Church, merely. He is debtor to the 
barbarian as well as tothe Jew. The whole commun: 
ity is his to serve; the Church is his, wherewith to 
serve it. “I like the Established Church for one 
thing,” he says. The parish is geographical, not ec- 
clesiastical. All within its bounds are under the 
parson’s care. In our system the minister is only 
responsible for his owncongregation. Itis like car- 
ing for the wounded who are brought into hospital, 
and leaving those that are on the field of battle un- 
cared for. 

A little incident occurring a few weeks ago, I 
think first opened Maurice’s eyes to the need of tem- 
perance reform in the community. 

He had occasion, one evening after prayer-meeting, 
to visit a sick child of his Sabbath school. The 
family were poor and his road led him down near 
the brickyard, “ Limerick,” this settlement of huts— 
half house, half pig-stye—is derisively called. The 
night was dark, and returning, abstracted in thought, 
he almost fell over what he first took to be a log 
lying in the street. It was a man, who, on a cursory 
examination, proved to be suffering under no less a 
disorder than that of hopeless—I will not dishonor 
the beasts by saying beastly—intoxication. It wasa 
dangerous bed. Maurice made one or two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to arouse the fellow, but in vain. Re- 
tracing his stepsa few rods to the nearest hut, he sum- 
moned assistance, and with the aid of Pat sober, got 
Pat drunk upon his feet. But he was quite too 
drunk to help himself, and too large and heavy to 
be left to the sole charge of Pat sober, who happened 
to recognize a friend whose home he said was a 
quarter of a mile down the valley. Maurice, who 
had preached a few Sundays ago on the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, could not bring himself to imi- 
tate the example of the Priest and Levite ; so steady- 
ing the typsy pedestrian on one side, while sober 
Pat sustained him on the other, they half led, half 
dragged the still unconscious sleeper to a little 
round hut, which he called home. The wife was 
sitting up for her husband and received both him 
and his custodians with objurgations loud on the 
first, and thanks equally loud addressed to the 
others. No sooner was the stupid husband safely 
deposited on the bed than, begging them to wait a 
moment, she went to the cupboard and taking down 
a big, black bottle, half filled a cracked tea-cup 
with whiskey which she offered to Maurice as an 
expression of her gratitude. ‘“I do not know, “said 
Maurice to me, as he told me the story, “that she 
will ever forgive me for declining, though I couched 
my declension as courteously as possible,” 

Coming home and pondering this incident, he 
inade up his mind that something must be done for 
the temperance cause in Wheat-hedge ; and further 
ponderiag led him to the conclusion that he must 
begin at the church. 

“ The first thing,” said he to me, “is to arouse the 
Church—I believe in preaching the gospel of tem- 
perance to the Jews first, and afterwards to the 
Gentiles, I will begin in the Synagogue. After- 
wards I will go to the streets, and lanes, and high- 
ways.” 





“You will meet with some opposition,” said I. 


“A temperance meeting in the church has never 
been heard of in Wheat-hedge. You will be de- 
parting from the landmarks.” 

“ Do you think so?” said Maurice. 

“T am sure of it,” said L ; 

“Very good,” said he, “ If I meet with opposition 
it will prove I amright. It will prove that the 
Church needs stirring up on the subject. If I am 
not opposed I shall be inclined to give up the plan, 
However I will not wait for opportunity. I will 
challenge 1t.” 

The next Sunday he gave notice that that evening 
there would be a Temperance prayer and conference 
meeting in the Church, in lieu of preaching. 

“The town,” said he, “is cursed with intemper- 
ance. There are two variety stores, one drug store, 
one mill, about half a bookstore, and an ice cream 
saloon; and within a radius of half a mile of 
this church there are ten grog shops and two dis- 
tilleries, quite too large a proportion even for those 
who believe, as I do not, in moderate drinking. I 
have no remedy to propose. I have no temperance 
address to deliver. What I do propose is that we 
gather to-night and make it the subject of earnest 
prayer to God, and of serious conference among our- 
selves, that we may know what our duty is in the 
case, and knowing, may do it bravely and well.” 

As we came out of church the proposed Temper- 
ance prayer-meeting was the theme of general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Guzzem was sorry to see that this church was 
threatened with an irruption of fanaticism. Ht 
thought the minister had better stick to his busi- 
ness and leave side-issues alone. 

Mr. Wheaton thought the true remedy for intem- 
perance was the cultivation of the grape, and the 
manufacture of modern wines. He digi not believe 
in meetings. 

Mr. Hardcap was as much a foe to intemperance 
as any one; but he thought the true remedy for in- 
temperance was the preaching of the Gospel. Paul 
was the model for preachers, and Paul knew noth- 
ing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. Deacon 8. 
inquired who that man was that preached before 
Felix of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come. But Mr. Hardcap apparently did not hear 
the question, at least he did not answer it. 

Elder thought it might be very well, but that 
the minister ought not to change the services of the 
Sabbath without consulting the Session. It was a 
dangerous precedent. 

Deacon 8. thought it a move in the right direc- 
tion, and vowed he would give the afternoon to 
drumming up recruits. Miss Moore said she would 
gowith him. ' 

Mr. Kiddle, who has not been inside the church 
since he has been at Wheat-hedge, declared when 
Deacon §. told him of the meeting, that it was the 
first sensible thing he had ever known the Church 
to do; and if they were really going to work in that 
fashion he would like to be counted in. And sure 
enough he was at the prayer-meeting in the evening 
to the great surprise of everybody, and to the con- 
sternation of Mr. Hardcap, who found in the fact 
that an infidel came to the meeting, a confirmation 
of his opinion that it was a desecration of the Sab- 
bath and the sanctuary. 

Mrs. J——, whose eldest boy jumped off the dock 
last Spring in a fit of delirium tremens, came to Mau- 
rice with tears in her eyes to thank him for holding 
a temperance meeting. “I can’t do anything but 
pray,” she said; “but oh, Pastor, that I can and 
will do.” 

The meeting was certainly a remarkable success. 
there was just opposition enough to make it so. 
Those that were determined it should succeed were 
there ready to speak, to sing, to pray. Those that 
aif not believe in it were there to seeit fail. Those 
that were indifferent were there, curious to see 
whether it would succeed or fail, and what it would 
be like. And Deacon 8. and Miss Moore were there 
with their recruits, a curious and motley addition 
to the congregation. The church was full. Every 
ear was attention; every heart aroused. And when 
finally geod old father Hyatt, with his thin white hair 
and tremulous voice, and eyes suffused with tears, 
told in tones of unaffected pathos, the sad story or 
Charley P’s death, Ido not believe that even Jim 
Wheaton’s eyes were dry. At all events I noticed 
that when, at the close of the meeting, Maurice put 
the question whether a second meeting should be 
held the following month, Jim Wheaton was among 
those who voted in the affirmative. There were no 
dissentients. 

When we came out of churchI lingered a moment 
to see father Hyatt and to ask him to send me in 
writing the story which he told. He promised me 
that he would do so, and next week I will send it to 
you. You can depend upon its being no romance, 
but literally and exactly true. 


Yours, &c., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Laicts. 








Arrrcration.—There is nothing in poetry, or indeed 
in society, so unpleasant as affectation. It arises from 
a deficiency of power and a restlessness of pretension ; 
from insensibility to the Graces, from intercourse with 
bad company, and a misinterpretation of better.— 
| Walter Savage Landor. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


RETROSPECT OF THE PAST YEAR. 
Friay Evenrine, July 29, 1870. 

HIS is our last general meeting together—pastor 
T and people—for the summer. I have been accvs- 
tomed, hitherto, to make it a meeting of informal re- 
view—of testimony—asking the brethren to give some 
general view of their own experiences during the year, 
and giving also my own experience ; and I shall do the 
same to-night. 

In looking back over the year, we have occasion, I 
think, to be very grateful for the continued prosperity 
of our part of Zion. I hope we shall always feel that 
we are only, as it were, one single finger of the great 
hand of the Church, by which God is working in the 
world. Some churches become so shut up in them- 
selves that their members act as though they thought 
that the center of the universe was in them. I trust 
we have no such feeling as that. But that portion of 
the Christian church which has been under our care, it 
hag pleased God to prosper during the past year. 

Our organic forms of labor have all been sound, end 
have operated without serious friction. Not only has 
the congregation on the Sabbath-day been full, but I 
have reason to believe that the word of the Lord has 
been a living word, and that it has been preached 
with power. This belief is founded in the evidence, 
not simply of those who have been converted and 
brought into the Church of Christ, in connection with 
this church or with others; but also, perhaps to an 
even greater degree, of those who are not definitely 
reported as in that position. So that in looking back 
over the year, as a preaching year, I think I can bear 
witness that it has been one of very great cheer and 
comfort to me. 

Of course I have some thoughts that you would not 
have, because I stand at that point of outlook where I 
cannot help mingling my own personal experience 
as a preacher with the results of my preaching; and 
cannot help thinking a good deal, from time to time, 
as the different parts of my work pass in review be-~ 
fore me, of the relative efficacy of one and another 
view of truth, or of one and another proportional ad- 
ministration of it. 

I am originally combative—a thing which you may 
never have suspected; and that would naturally have 
led me to an argumentative and controversial style of 
preaching. I was brought up in a family where there 
was perpetual discussion; during all the years when 
I was in college, I was constantly in the midst of argu- 
ment; my experience was the same in the Semi- 
nary afterwards; and until 1 was twenty-five years of 
age I had no conception of any mode of proving a 
thing except by argument, and no idea of enforcing a 
thing except by what you might call a combative log- 
ical process. So that, during the first four or five years 
of my ministry, except in an incidental way, I relied 
upon argument for impressing the truths of the Gospel 
upon those to whom I ministered. 

But at length I began to see that preaching to men’s 
consciousness was true the spiritual idea; that it was 
the way of power; that preaching logically, as it was 
called,—technical preaching—would do very well for 
intellectual people, but that for all others it was not 
the right method. I came to the conciusion that there 
was such a thing asa moral consciousness, and that 
he who knew how to present the truth so as to reach 
that moral consciousness economized time, and epi- 
tomized his work, and more effectually brought con- 
viction to the hearts of men, and achieved more abiding 
results than he could who simply attempted to prove 
the truth by means of argument. I think there has 
been a vast amount of skepticism produced simply by 
argumentative preaching—by the arguing of -truths 
which nobody would have thought of doubting if there 
had been no attempt to prove them: for when a man 
hears one side of a question argued, he supposes that 
there is a converse to it. 

Early in my ministerial life, having become con- 
vinced that the ordinary style of preaching, and the 
one which I had adopted, was not the best, I began to 
drill and train myself, against my education and my 
nature, to throw off, as far as possible, the didactic and 
argumentative forms of thought and expression, and 
present the truth to the minds of men in picture-form ; 
in forms of illustration ; in forms of appeal ; by means 
of analogies; in ways which were best calculated to 
bring it home to their consciousness, and make them 
receive it without any argument, because it struck 
something in them which was a testimony and a wit- 
ness to it. 

Now, in the progress of my work, I have more and 
more felt that while the combative element, and the 
element of conscience, which is very nearly allied to 
it, were not,to be disowned, yet, in the present condi- 
tion of the world, the elements of hope and of love 
ought to exist in four-fold greater portion than any 
others. My impression is that what are called the rig- 
orous doctrines of grace reverse this; that four parts 
out of five of the elements which they employ are con- | 
science and combativeness, and that only the fifth part 
is love. I believe that four parts out of five should be 
love, and that the other part should be combativeness 
and conscience. In order to secure this preponderance 
of love in others, one must have it in himself. And I 
have found to bea great hindrance in my ministry 
the want of a deep, disinterested, spiritual benevolence, 
growing wider and higher, that it’ might become a 
fountain out of which preaching should flow. But 
the peint which I wish to make is, that my conviction 
has, on the whole—not without some questionings, but 
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on the whole—grown stronger and stronger from year 
to year. and been strengthened during the past year, 
that this mode of preaching truth to the moral con- 
sciousness of men, rather than to their reason—this 
mode of presenting the truth to men in its love-forms, 
persuasively—is. after all, the best. adapted to their 
wants. [am more convinced of this than I ever was 
before. It is a growing conviction with me. 

During the year past [ have attempted to open more 
and more, from time to time, as it seemed to me wise, 
those higher views of spiritual life, those larger views 
of real liberty and power of attainment to which men 
may come. How far that has been edifying to the 
members of my church I cannot say: but I have the 
impression, and bave reason to believe, that it has 

pa ost edifying. . 
oe this Perit bon I may also mention the distribu- 
tion, through the printing-press, of the preaching of 
this church in England and America very generally. I 
mention it, that I may express the profound gladnes+ 
which I feel im view of the fact. During all my 
father’s life he was tormented with the desire to pre- 
pare something for the press that would work after he 
wus gone; but he was aman of such a sympathetic 
and energetic nature, that he was always working for 
the thing before him which needed to be done, and 
much that he fain would have preserved he could not 
stop to write. The consequence was, that he printed 
very little; and the ripest and best things that he ever 
did. perished ; : 

I saw his example and meant to shun it; but being 
of very much the same temperament, I ran right into 
the same place ; and [ never in the world should bave 
done the thing if I had been left 10 myself to work it 
out; but, having most fortunately found the codpera- 
tion of a friend who has been mvre than my shadow 
to me--who has been my second reproducing self—the 
work wbich I desired to do, but. should have failed to 
do, bas. almost been done for me; and my sermons, 
during the la’ter portion of my life, have been largely 
reported, and circulated’ increasingly every year. So 
that ‘I bave the ~feeling ‘that if I were to-die, not only 
should I leave the. memory, of a-voice, but something 
might. be collected—a volume, perhaps, out of all the 
immense number of my sermons that Have been pub- 
lished—which would be of value to ‘after’ times, to 
comfort -and- cheer and build up men. Of exceeding 
great comfort to me is. the thought that I shall not be 
quite silent when I am dead, but shall still preach from 
tue pulpit of the press. 7 

The more inward condition of the church—its devo- 
tional temper, its spirit of labor, its social develop- 
ment—has, I think, been prospered. I have an im- 
pression that never has there been a year when there 
has been more self-denying labor in our Sabbath-schools 
and Bible-classes, or more fidelity on the part of those 
who have been called to search out the poor and needy, 
and look after them. In many instances their efforts 
have been attended with an extraordiaary degree of 
success. And the awakenings and conversions during 
the last year in our schools and the congregation, have 
been encouraging, both in number and in character. 
And as a general thing I believe that those who have 
thus started do ‘‘ run well.” ; 

I need not say that we have lived together in peace. 
I know not that there has been any kind of disturbance 
in'the church or congregation. Brethren, did you ever 
know of an instance like it ?, How Jo you account for it? 
Have you any theory on which to explain it? It is 
twenty-three years, I believe, this fall, since we began 
as acharch; and do you recollect that there has been 
@ quarrel among us? We have now over two thousand 
members, and, as you knew, you have never been 
tongue-tied, you have always been free. Yet we have 
main'ained a charch existence during the most turbu- 
lent period of our national history. e have been a 


progressive church. We have been an Abolitionist 


church We have taken a forward stand on those 

uestions which have stirred up the feelings of men. 
We bave had the name of having some radicals among 
us—and I suspect-fhat we have bad some. Our meet- 
ings have always been open for every man to say what 
he wented to without the fear of being put down, 
}rvided he kept within sight of common sense 
And notwithstanding this, the church has never been 
brokeo inte cliqnes. It has never been divided into 
one, two or three partivs. It has never been 80 dis- 
turbed as to require a resort to arbitration. I do not 
remember that we ever had a meeting of deacons or 
of an examining committee in this church to settle any 
church difficulty. We have had single cases of disci- 
pline which required us to meet together, but I do not 
recollect that we ever found it neces to call a coun 
cil to settle any difficulty which had arisen in the 
church, And we have gone on for a quarter of a cen- 
turv in that way. 

Men may say, ‘‘Oh well, Mr. Beecher is adapted to 
guide things; that accounts for it.” I will not, from 
any false modesty, attempt to undervalue whatever 
truth there may be in that view. Ido not deny that in 
some sense I am a center of affection and confidence. 
and that many men will follow me as a leader when 
they would not follow each other, That may bave 
something to do with the matter. But that is not the 
secret of this uniform and long-continued harmony 
among us. I believe it is owing to the character of 
the truth tha: has been made known to you, which, on 
the whole, has been a truth addressed to the loving 
qnalities of your nature. In my preaching, a growing 
emphasis has been given to those modes which sbouk! 
make Love preiomipnant ; and the church has answered 
to it, This vast church, that in ordinary circumstances, 
with the least wind of excitement would be as billowy 
as the eeean, nas, with freedom of discussion even on 
lopics that have split nations as well as denomina 
tions, mointaived a perfect equipoise; and we are i 
each other's confidence, and are bappy, and are going 
on with an extraordinary amount of affection and en- 
joyment. | believe it ix beeause the Gospel has been 
)Tea ted as a Gospel of Love; and that this is the ap 
propriate fruit of it; and that any church where the 
spirit of love and benevolence is maintained ; where 
checrfulness, and buoyancy, and trust and hopefulness. 
and faith are cultivated—will bave a like experience. 
Of course there will be some special cases which will 
require adjustment; there will be some disturbing ele- 
mepts amoung the members; there will be some dan- 
gers to be guarded against; but I believe that, as a 
general truth, there will be peace and joy in any 
church in proportion to the power with which love, 
end benevolence, and joy, and courage, and trust, are 
& ight in its preaching. 

i need not say that I draw back from none of the 
truths which | bave inculcated. I stand with more 
profound confidence than ever on the truth that Christ 
is God manifest in the flesh ; that he is the Saviour of 
the world; tbat he is the one Leader; and that other 
pame cannot be named than his, through which man 
can nope. And if I aiffer at all from my brethren 
who preach Christ, it is not in my belief concerning 
the reality of the divinity of Christ Jesus, but it is in 
my view of the comprebensiveness of it; its length, 
and breadth, and height, and depth; and the glory of 
it. I stand witha firm conviction that all the great 
truths of the New Testament are based on universal 
law, and that they are true, with or without a reyela- 


tion. They are not true because they were revealed, 
but they were revealed because they sre true. They 
are a part of the universe, They are not cunningly 
devised fables. They will endure as long as the eternal 
God endures. 

Personally, I have very. much to be thankful for in 
my ministry among you. I have reason to be grateful 
for your great kindness to me. And I sometimes mar- 
Vel at it because it is not often that there is so much per- 
sonal affection except where a man is a pastor, which 
I cannot be. I go but little from house to house, I see 
you occasionally at spiritual meetings, on the anniver- 
saries and festivals of the church, and I meet you now 
and then in the street, or elsewhere ; but I see you very 
little at your homes, I cannot bear both burdens— 
that of preacbing, and that of the pastoral work ; yet I 
receive many tokens of your affection which are not 
the Jess appreciated because I do not often speak of 
them. I am deeply affected, and my life is enriched 
by the evidences which I receive that I have the con- 
fidence and love of my church—not simply the good- 
will, but a very ardent and generous affection. Though 
it may seem to each of you very little, it is very much 
to me; and I shall remember it as long as I live in this 
world, and I believe I shall remember it as long as I 
live in the World of Love. 





FUNERALS. 
LB hen cp the past few months the statement has 

_/J been made in several papers that a number of our 
city pastors had agreed togetber not to attend any more 
funerals on Sunday, uvless in exceptional cases, where 
it seemed impossible to put the services upon any other 
day. As the statement has not been contradicted, the 
presumption is that itis correct. Iam sure the agree- 
ment thus announced has met the hearty approval of 
tbe great majority of clergymen. Even if it has never 
yet been actually made; it certainly ought to be, in both 
city and country. 

Perbaps the disposition to appoint funerals on Sun- 

day is no greater than during former years ; ‘still there 
is too much of it to-day.» Any pastor~ who will-look 
over bis mcord for.a few years back will find abundant 
evidence that his congregation have made not a little 
effort to have the funerals occuf then Whenever pos= 
sible. - 
Of course the majority of these services have been 
held on week days. Not more than a quarter or 
a fifth have beenon Sunday ; still this, instead of dis- 
proving the tendency, really establishes it. There are 
seven days in the week, and the share which would 
naturally fall upon Sunday is one-seventh, not a fifth, 
or even & sixth. Then, to», let him notice the par- 
ticular days of the week upon which these services 
have oftenest occurred. During the middle of the week 
there have been the fair proportion, but how about the 
rest? It is the fact, through the country at least, that 
a funeral upon Monday or Saturday is so unusual as 
to occasion not a little remark whenever it does occur. 
Now, we can hardiy imagine that persons arrange 
their decease with a specia! view to their interment on 
Sunday. The friends, however, do strain natural se- 
quence, and sometimes both propriety and sanitary 
principles, to secure this point. There is not a pastor 
of any considerable experience who has not seen 
funerals unbecomingly hastened, or else unsafely post- 
poned, for the sake of having them take place on 
Sunday. 

It is because this disposition is so undeniably present 
in our congregations, that I welcome all such action on 
the part of pastors az that alluded to above. The remedy 
must come from the clergyman, and must assume sone 
such form, or there will be no change in the matter. 

But some perh ps would ask, what need is there for 
any change? And some even will attempt to defend 
the practice. There is nothing inappropriate, they 
will say, in such services being conducted on Sun- 
day ; and in fact, besides their religious. character. 
their general outline so much resembles our ordinary 
—s services that they may well occur upon that 

ay. 
An this may be admitted, and still there remain valid 
objections against the custom. Whenever they occur 
on Sunday they either take the place of the customary 
services, or intervene as an extra one. In the one 
case they necessitate a change in the pastor’s prepara- 
tions, and compel him to turn aside from the line of 
truth he was intending to present to his people, and 
speak upon one somewhat different. This thing cannot 
but seem unfortunate to every pastor who chooses his 
themes for presentation not hap-hazard, but with a 
prayerful and conscientious reference to the immediate 
wants of bis people. 

Here doubtless some one would interrupt with the 
assertion that thoughts upon the uncertainty of life 
can never be wholly inopportune, and that the devout 
minister will always be willing to lay aside themes his 
wisdom has selected for one God’s Providence suggests. 

The first part of the suggestion is of course true ; but 
the rest of it in no way applies to the cases in hand. 
We are not deprecating the providential appointments ; 

mut those which are made by men, who so strain the 
Providence as, by hastening or postponing the funeral 
io make it occur on Sunday. 

Whenever these services are held as extras, additional 
to the two sermons the minister regularly delivers, with 
perhaps @ prayer-meeting in the evening, they pain- 
fully increase the arduousness of the pastor's Sunday 
labor, making his work greater than he can perform to 
the best advantage. And, too, it is-more than ques- 
tionable whether the persons who attend all these ser- 
vices derive as much religious nutriment as they would 
trom asmajler number, Too much food debilitates, 
rather than strengthens; and few persons will retain as 
large a portion, at least retain it in shape for healthy 
spiritual digestion, when they have been overfed by 
\bree discourses in the same day. 

But the real reason why the friends of the deceased 
so often wish to have the funeral on Sunday, and the 
real objection to such an arrrangement, have not yet 
been reached. 

The chief reason for the wish lies, I believe, in the 
simple fact that, because not interfering with daily 
business, the holding the funeral on Sunday will secure 
the larger attendance. It is not strange perhaps that 
the friends of the departed should find a comfort, even 
where they would not acknowledge it, in the numbers 
who are present at these ‘‘ last services.” Still, is it a 
feeling which ought to be encouraged ? Is it not rather 
wly one phase of that vulgar desire for publicity, that 
dving things for show, which is gaining so great, and 
so baneful, an influence in our American society? If 
for no other reason, 1 would have Sunday funerals dis- 
countenanced for this one, that they foster this un- 
healthy and artificial striving for show. We have too 
much of it already. Let us watch for every oppor- 
tunity of checking it. The refusal to conduct any 
funeral on Sunday, except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary, may not effect much, still it will help. 

And doing this much, I believe we may safely go yet 
further in this particular direction. Let us discontinue 
all eulogies of the deceased. Let , so far as 
they can, persuade their people to make the services 
private, at their homes instead of in the churches; and 
with it let them try to put an end to that custom so 








common in the country, so awkward, and almost 
always attended with circumstances unpleasant to the 
extreme, of inviting the public to “pass around and 
view the remains.” 
Of course Iam speaking chiefly of the funerals of 
private persons; and yet in a degree what I have 
written applies to others also. We are all tending too 
much in the direction of striving after show. There 
was a meaning, and an appropriateness, in carrying the 
remains of our martyred Lincoln in a grand funeral 
procé&sion throughout our cities, for the whole nation 
were his mourners. There was perhaps good reason 
for the ceremony that attended the reception of the re- 
mains of the benevolent George Peabody ; and yet I 
am sure we came very near being wearied, not to say 
disgusted, with it all; and we certainly were pardon- 
able if we drew a long sigh of relief when we were 
told that at last they had been safely deposited in their 
final resting place. 
But wby should private funerals be made small scale 
imitations of these? Why, when a man nowise noted 
dies, send for all the people miles around, and perhaps 
all the clergymen, appoint the services for the Church, 
and if possible for Sunday also, and then after expos- 
ing the remains to the idle gaze of the public, secure a 
long line of carriages to follow them tu the grave ? 

I for one believe that it is time to introduce a some- 
what different order of things. 

E. P. Spraave. 





Public Opinion. 








THE OLD, OLD FASHION. 
{From the New York World. ]} ; 

.... If there is a country in the world distinguished 
for the thoroughness” of its educational system, that 
country is.Prussia; if-there is a people among whom 
the milder manners of a high civilization prevail, that 
people inhabit France ; and yet, education and civility 
to the contrary notwithstanding, just these two nations 
are those now seeking to cut each other's throats. To+4 
say that the people do not wish to, fight, and it is only 
by the power and arts of sovereigns and premiers they 
are’placed in antagonism; does not comport withthe 
facts as we receive them. Immediately on the declara- 
tion of war it seems that the whole people back of each 
high contending party rose en masse to cheer said high 
party on and signify that they, the people behind, were 
quite willing to spend and be spent in the war..... 
All the bright intelligence, the graceful culture, of 
France have not kept that country from three wars— 
the Crimean, Italian, and this present one—in the 
brief space of seventeen years, not to speak of running 
hostilities in Algeria; while Prussia, despite her 
thorough, extended, much-vaunted educational system, 
has done even worse than France, counting to her 
share in but four years the Austrian, the Danish, and 
now this Franco-German war. Evidently men may 
advance to all the heights of the best French and Ger- 
man science; may be models of politeness and a de- 
corous regard forthe rights of others; may be care- 
fully drilled in all the elements of a substantial educa- 
tion by a fostering government; and yet, for all this 
veneer, be at heart pretty much the same manner of 
men as the nakedest barbarian that ever pounded the 
head of his fellow with a rock picked from the sea- 
shore or a limb plucked from a tree. Strip the French 
chasseur and the Prussian uhlan of their gay attire, 
dismount them, disarm them, set them face to face 
with a couple of clubs, and it would puzzle progress to 
tell the difference between Cain and Abel in the old 
time and the polite Parisian and learned Berliner in the 
all-effulgent light of the : ineteenth century. The theory 
of science being the best friend of a millennium had 
better be dismissed when we see the chief effort 
of science in France for some years past the invention 
of a gun to outshoot the needle-gun ; and perhaps the 
lyceum men might do well to omit the formula of edu- 
cation being the safeguard of freedom when the best 
educated nation in Europe is cast in the most rigid 
mould of military law, which is to say unadulterated 
despotism itself. 

THE SECRET TREATY. 
{From the N. Y. Times. | 

The disclosure of this conspiracy changes the aspect 
of the whole struggle. The attitude of Prussia, it is 
true, is not affected by it; but France occupies a posi- 
tion which threatens her with a disaster immeasurably 
greater than any she has sustained since Waterloo. 
While pretending to be acting in good faith with the 
English Government, Napoleon is revealed in the act of 
contriving a coup d'etat for a parallel to which we must 
go back to the early days of his rule. Belgium seemed 
so secure that no one of late years has believed in the 
renewal of French aggression, Yet at the moment the 
Emperor Napoleon has underiaken the gigantic task of 
“subduing” Prussia, he bas managed, by a trick of in- 
conceivable baseness,’ to set England at his throat. 
Henceforth, it is no longer an issue between the North 
German Confederation and France. The Power which 
Napoleon most dreads now stands behind Prussia with 
her sword drawn. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
any loop-hole by which the Emperor can escape from 
the net he has spun around himself. His objects in 
waging war against Prussia were at least debatable. 
Count Bismarck’s policy has often been such, as we 
have pointed out of late, as to cast suspicion on a great 
cause. But there can be no two opinions with regard 
to the attempt made by France to entice Prussia into a 
crime which would have had no counterpart. since the 
partition of Poland. Frauce seems doomed to defeat 
in the awful struggle which she has taken upon her- 
self, and she will have to thank the Emperor for the 
humiliation. If Prussia can beat her single-handed, 
there may be no outside interference. If she cannot, 
it is quite clear that the English fleet and English 
armies will go to her support, and when that happens 
the days of Napoleon’s rule are numbered. 


[From the N. Y. Tribune, | 


The publication of this treaty is for France a dread- 
ful blow and a dreadful humiliation. It will teach all 
Europe to look upon her as acommon enemy. It will 
teach all Europe that Germany can afford to snub her. 
Bismarck has virtually announced that he does not 
want her help, and is not afraid of her menaces. She 
promised to consent to the German Confederation on 
certain conditions, and threatened to prevent it if those 
conditions were refused. Well, the conditions are re- 
jected, and German unity is in a great measure accom- 
plished. ‘Prussia declares her purpose of going her 
own course without the slightest regard to France. If 
after this Napoleon shall be defeated in the field, what 
will become of him? 


WHIOH MERITS SYMPATHY? 
| From the New York Nation.) 

Applying these tests to the conflict on the Rhine, it 
is difficult to see where an enlightened American can 
find an excuse either for indifference or neutrality. 
The result of a French victory it is not hard to foresee. 


ranny, was driven, last winter, by a series of military 
and diplomatic reverses, and the scandalous financial 
abuses of his adherents, into making certain eonces- 
sions to liberalism. He had no sooner made them than 
he deprived them of all value by the same cunning 
manipulation of universal suffrage by which he secured 
the populer approval of the coup d'etat, and he there- 
upon rushed into war, with the hope, which events 
show to be well grounded, of turning the popular mind 
away from questions of internal reform, and reconc¢il- 
ing the nation to a renewal of the military regime. His 
triumph over Prussia would certainly put an end to 
all talk of further changes in the direction of freedom. 
It would lead to the open restoration of personal gov- 
ernment; the open revival of that contempt for tne 
writers and talkers—that is, for the mind of France— 
which the court and its followers were never tired of 
proclaiming between 1851 ard 1866; the renewed coer- 
cion of the press, and the eievation.of the army once 
more to the first place in the government. It would 
wipe out the memory of the crimes, frauds, extrava- 
gances, defalcations, and slaughters by which the eyes 
of the French people were being gradually opened to 
the real character of imperialism, and probably fix the 
yoke on their necks so thoroughly that the ‘‘ young 
Augustus,” who is now going to play at war, like” 
Louis XVL, on the Rhine, under his father’s eye, 
would be able to take the reins and the whip, and mount 
without further trouble or molestation. Prussia, it is 
true, has a strong leaven of feudalism in it; put it is 
gradually and rapidly getting rid of it; in any case, not 
only has feudalism rendered good service to mankind, 
but every trace of it is disappearing, and nowhere more 
quickly than in North Germany. There is no state 
more *‘modern” in the best sense of the word than 
Prussia; none in which an intelligent human being 
counts for more, or in which brains exercise so much 
influence on politics. It was very true as Ernest ~ 
Renan said, that ‘‘it was the upiversities which con... . 
quered at Sadowa.” We. have little doubt they will 
conquer again on the Rhine; at alf events, we feel 
bound in the interest ‘of civilization to hope-so. -If any’ 
power. is. to. have: more weight in the family. of Euro. 
an nations than another, we are all interested in its 
ing the power whosé armies contain the most readers 
and writers, and which when it goes to war has to-calt 
most intelligent.citizens from their homes., It has been «, 
a favorite saying of the Bonapartes that ‘‘ bayonets 
don't think.” Bayonets, however, are beginning to 
think; anc the more they think the less chance will 
there be in the world ror the class of adventurers of 
which the Bonapartes are the most illustrious mem- 
bers. The Prussian army is fighting for a free press, a 
free parliament, popular education ; for the supremacy 
of reason over brute force, of the citize® over the sol- 
dier, of law over imperial “decrees,” of an armed peo- 
ple over hired armies, of industry over gambling. In 
other words, they defend modern civilization against 
the worst and latest of its enemies, 

WHAT WAR COSTS BEFORE IT BEGINS. 

(From the N. Y. Evening Post.j 

When great nations prepare to fight, their own peo- 
ple and the people of other nations make ready for the 
disturbance. Trade is broken up, credit is shaken, the 
value of property becomes uncertain, invested moneys 
must find uncommon security, and timid capital shrinks 
into concealment. The fright and confusion thus 
brought into the commercial world is of itself a gigan- 
tic evil, and if war resulted in no other injury to man- 
kind than this, it would well deserve all the maledic- 
tions ever uttered against it. 

It is of course impossible to ascertain, even approxi- 
mately and in figures, the amount of damage done by 
such a panic, and still more so to track it through all the 
channels of robbery and misery iu which it results, at 
last, in the privations, sorrows and ruin of unnumbered 
homes. But one branch of the work it leaves is palpa- 
ble; for it is represented by the depreciation of values 
upon the stock exchanges of the world. Every dollar 
of the public securities issued by different nations is 
held by somebody, and its owner finds himself worth, 
after the declaration of war, Jess than before. The 
London Economist of July 16 has undertaken to esti- 
mate the amount of this loss, as shown by the fall in 
securities in the eight days between July 4, the day be- 
fore the first alarm in the French Chamber of Depnu- 
ties, and July 12, when the war panic first reached its 
height. In this one week the value of French rentes fell 
£30,000,000; that of British consols £8,315,000; that 
of Italian bonds £8,315,000; that of United States 
loans $12,600,000; and the total loss of value in the 
national securities sold in London was no less than 
£76,295,000 ; or not far from $400,000,000, without 
including the stocks of Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, and some other countries, of which no sales 
are made in London. In railway stocks a similar 
depression took place; and in those of eleven promi- 
nent English lines alone, there was a fall in value of 
£2,437,000. The total loss of property to investors by 
the mere declaration of thig aggressive war is certainly 
far more than five hundred millions of dollars; a 
greater amount, perhaps, than it was ever before in 
the power of one man’s crime to destroy, and which, 
as the Economist justly says, implies individual suf- 
fering difficult to over-estimate. This is the begin- 
ning; but it is not by figures or by words that men 
will express the end of such a war, 


The Church. 


NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Aug. 7 (8th Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Aug. 9. 

















Meth. Evise.........1ndiana State Convention...... Indi polis 
UNION." .............. Indiana State 8. 8. Ass’n...... Wabash. 
Disciples of Christ. . Indiana State Association...... Hagerstown. 
Freewill Baptist..... Education Socicty.............. NewMarket, N.H. 
Wednesday, Aug. 10. 

Adventists. ........... American Conference..........Hebronv'le, Mass. 
Meth. NewConnex’n.. Toronto (Can. ) Dist. Meeting. Aurora, Ont. 
Christian. ............Tippecagoe Conference........ Keep’sCreek, Ind. 


Friday, Aug. 12. 
Swedenborgian......Maine & N. HampshireAss’n..Portland, Me. 
Free Baptist......... Indiana Yearly Meeting....... Switzerland. 
Christian ...........- Central Illinois Conference... . Ridge Chapel. 





HIOME NEWS. 
— The Evangelical Alliance’s announcement that 
only delegates from abroad will be provided homes in 
New York is received with disfavor by expectant 
home delegates. ‘‘If Philadelphia, Pittsburg, or In- 
dianapolis had been selected as the place of the meet- 
ing of the Alliance,” observes the Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter, ‘* there might have been hospitality for 
home as well as foreign delegates. Is it too late,” it 
inquires, ‘‘to change the place of meeting?” 





— ‘An alarming disease” is said to be so prevalent 
among ministers that no fewer than five members of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Kansas have been forced by 
it to leave the ministry. It is described as ‘‘ a disease 
of the nervous system, producing a depression or ex- 





The Emperor, after eighteen years of a degrading ty- 





haustion of the brain power, or nervous energy ;” and 
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it is further added that ‘‘the cases mentioned are not 
isolated ones; they are alarmingly prevalent; and... . 
prevail more among ministers of the gospel than among 
any other class of men ;” while the disease, if not a new 
one, **s2ems to have assumed large proportions within 
a few years.” 

— Bishop Whittingham has offered to present to the 
Episcopalians of Washington his theological library 
consisting of nearly 10,000 volumes and valued at 
$30,000, for the benefit of the Church in perpetuity, on 
condition that they provide for it a fire-proof building 
sufficiently large to admit of reasonable inerease. This 
library contains several hundred folio volumes, and 
editions belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. 

— Professor Martin Luther Stoever, LL.D.—an emi- 
nept Lutheran theologian, and at the time of his death 
the Latin professor of the Pennsylvania College at Get- 
tysburg—died in Philadelphia on the 22d ult. of nerv- 
ous prostration and congestion of the brain, brought on 
frum excessive and long continued labor. 

—The Rev. Luther J. Cox—whom the organ of his 
Church mentions as ‘* one of the founders of the Me 
thodist Protestant Church, having been previously 
honored by expulsion from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for his advocacy of a liberal ecclesiastical 
government—” died on the 26th ult. 


—A correspondent of the Zzaminer and Chronicle 
says that a church in Saratoga eases its treasury ‘‘ by 
leasing ground to Jobn Morrissey’s gambling hell.” 

— Methodist camp-meetings will be held, during the 
coming week, as fullows: On the 6th, at Lincoln, Del.; 
on the 8th, at Brandywine Summit, Delaware Co., Pa. ; 
on the 9th, at Des Plains, Ill.; at Johnson’s Woods, 
Pa.; at Sing Sing, N. Y.; at Yarmouth, Mass.; on the 
10th, in Baltimore Circuit; on the 11th, at Keedysville, 
Western Maryland; at Broad Creek, Talbot, Md.; at 
Stemmer’s Run, Md.; on the 12th, at Concord, Md.; at 
Cambridge Circuit, Md.; on the 13th, at Accomac, Va. 
and at Sudlersville and Church Hill, Va. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, instead of having 
been supplanted throughout the South by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, is declared by the Nortwern 
Christian Advocate to be, in many districts, ‘‘ quite as 
strong in membership, social position, Church pro- 
perty, and all other respects, as the Church South.” 
The entire membership of the Southern Church, ac- 
cording to figures we printed some months ago, is 
571,241 ; that of the Northern Church within the limits 
occupied by its rival is given by the Northern at 
289,571. ‘* About one-half of this membership,” says 
this journal, ‘* is white. We estimate 147,921, though 
the exact number is not known. Delaware, Washing- 
ton, and Lexingtun Conferences are exclusively colored ; 
Baltimore, Wilmington, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky are exclusively white; Holston, North 
Carolina, Missouri, and St. Louis, are mostly white ; 
Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee, include a large white 
membership; South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and, we suppose, Texas, are mostly colored.” The 
comparative numerical strength of Churches divided, 
as these are, politically not geographically, isso im- 
portant that we collate the Northern's returns for the 
Southern membership of the Northern Church with 
those we have already printed for the Southern Courch. 

Membership. Traveling Preachers. 
—_—_—_—_— — 

M.E.Ch., M.E.Ch., 

South. South. 


M.E.Ch. M.E.Ch. 


irgin: 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


+++ 3,427 
.. 17511) 
"26.1008 


<2) 19,028 
7? 19/368 


10,269 
28,618 
23,042 


286,571 





The Quakers of New England at their late Yearly 
Meeting made these returns : 


SER cnashatinbe sohnaiinlabh epensnapent 

* First-day Schools”. ...........secccccsseccees 
ditto. ‘Teachers 
ditto. 





The Southern Baptists, as their journals constantly 
complain, are extremely remiss in their contributions 
to missions and other benevolent objects. The Chris- 
tian Index has been at the of collating the 
amount of contributions with the membership in the 
several States, with this result : 


Contributions. Am’t per Member. 


Alabama... 
Kentucky... 


‘Tennessee. 


West Virgin 
North varolina .... 
Plorida,....... 

Arkan 





Cincinnati, according to the assessor’s returns, has 
114 churches, whose distribution among the several 
denominations, and whose value are as follows: 

Number. Value. Number. Value. 
Beuutholic......... 4 ewe 4 Prionds...-2--..-. .-« 2 

is' 4 ¥ yy terian: 
Presbyterian ....... ; ] et 2 
écaceill 24 Universalist. 1 





1 
1 
1 


In Chicago the Baptist churches are 19 in number, 
being divided among various nationalities thus : 





- 2 
ook 
a. 8 
19 


In Troy, N. Y., a systematic and efficient 


$| the Episcopalian Church, till their death or resigna- 


» | justifiable disposition of public property, makes an in- 


25 | glican clergyman living in Wales, ‘‘ extends 
ig |‘ likely’ boys are chosen in their 
schoo 


sion work has been carried on for some time by the 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Baptist Churches. From 
a sketch of the several missions by a correspondent of 
the Observer we collect these detaiis : 


No. Miasions. Members. 
498 
110 
7002 


8.S.Pupils. Expenditures. 
S75 $115,000 

é 113,500 

530 34,000 

1,800? $262,500 


Presbyterian. ......+.+--- 
Episcopal 
Batam ....cscsccecscececes 8 


Total (estimated). 11 


The Presbyterians, continuing the work of reorganiz- 
ing their Church, since we last wrote of the matter have 
held sessions of the Synods of the Pacific, Tennessee, 
Southern Iowa, Minnesota, Pittsburg, Columbus, Kan- 
sas, Southern Indiana, and Indiana. In most cases the 
published returns are so vague or incomplete as to yield 
no tabular statements ; but we append such as we can 
obtain : 

SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC: 


Presbyteries. Churches. Ministers. 


2% 
2. 
38. 
4. 
Bp NE OU ss dink > a cednddin eben ecganeneia annie’ 


Synop oF Iowa Soutu: 


SYNOD OF MINNESOTA : 

1. St. Paul: 2. Winona; ? 

8. Mankato; 4, Dakota § 
Synop oF PitTsBuRG; 

1. Blairsville ; 2. Redstone; ; 

3. Pittsburg ; 4. Washington: > 

5. Virginia ) 
Synop OF INDIANA: * 

1. Vincennes........ 

2. Indianapolis.. 

3. White Water.. 

. New Albany 


no returns. 


Synop OF TENNESSEE : 
1. Holaton ; 2. Union; ,| 
3. Kingston: 4. Nashville; 
5. New Orleans; 6. Austin 
Synop oF CoLUMBUs: 
1. Atbens; 2. Franklin; 
8. Marion ; 4. Wooster; 
5. Zanesville 
Synop oF Kansas; 
1. Highland ; 
3. Neosho; 
5. Colorado; 


no returns. 


no returns. 


2. Topeka: 
4. Emporia: 
6. Santa Fe 


no returns. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The English convent-inquiry—whose promotion by 
Mr. Newdegate in the House of Commons so agitated 
the Romanists of Great Britain recently—far from 
yielding the damaging results which were prophesied 
for it, is expected by the Roman Catholic journals to 
ameliorate the legul tenure of monastic property. The 
Westminster Gazette, the Catholic organ, observes that 
the inquiry, however wearisome to the members who 
compose it, affords some amusing episodes. ‘‘ It at- 
tracts to itself all that is eccentric in English Protes- 
tantism, and brings the oddest specimens of humanity 
to the committee room. Every one who fancies he 
bas a grievance against ‘ Popery’ comes to ventilate it, 
in hot haste, before the cool and quiet gentlemen whose 
business it is to sift the wheat from the chaff, to elicit 
clear and simple statements from minds diseased on the 
subject of monks or nuns. The process of subjecting 
the incoherent vaporings of the ‘ Murphys’ of Pro- 
testantism to the test of cross-examination is highly 
instructive.” The tangible facts brought out by the 
inquiry, so far as we can judge from the English 
journals, have as yet been few and unimportant. The 
priests in Great Britain, engaged in the 10 Roman Ca- 
tholic colleges and also in the 121 parishes, are said to 
number 476 ; while young men in course uf preparation 
for religious offices or the regular priesthood are 300, 
exclusive of 1,100 in the colleges. The land held in 
England for monasteries is chiefly in Lancashire, and 
in all amounts to 2,432 acres, yielding an income of 
£3,400, while the income from personal estate is, 
£10,350. It has been made apparant that Roman Ca- 
tholic property is held on different principles from 
Protestant. A Mr. Robertson, a solicitor in Glasgow, 
who seems to be employed in connection with Roman 
Catholic property, stated before the committee of in- 
quiry, that the property of the Roman Catholic institu- 
tions is for the most part vested in the bishops, who 
may be out of the kingdom at any time, and differs 
from that of any other religious denominations. The 
disposal of ecclesiastical property in the Free, United 
Presbyterian, or Reformed Presbyterian Churches lies 
with the majority of the congregation or depends on 
the decision of the highest ecclesiastical court to 
which the congregation belongs, while the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church prevents the congrega- 
tion having control of ecclesiastical property, and the 
disposal of the property does not lie with a body chosen 
by the people. 


In Jamaica, des mentioned at the time, disestab- 
lishment was practically effected some months ago, It 
seems, however, that the measures adopted by the 
legislative council are not sweeping enough to satisfy 
the Dissenters, who have drawn up a petition which 
recites their surprise on learning that by the bill in 
question ‘‘it is proposed to hand over to trustees for 
the said Church, free of rent or other charges, a large 
amount of valuable public property,” and also that it 
‘* provides for the payment, in full, out of the public 
exchequer, of the salaries of the existing ministers of 


tion ;” which policy, the petitioners declare, ‘‘is an un- 


vidious distinction and preference which cannot but be 
offensive to other bodies of professing Christians, and 
is altogether inconsistent with the principle by which, 
as it was publicly announced, the Govatenial had re- 
solved to be guided, of not giving exclusive favor to 
any one denomination ;’” and they especially object 
that the State’s payment of salaries must ‘‘ exert a dis- 
advantageous influence on other Churches, and tend to 
repress and postpone, in the case of many persons, the 
exercise of the voluntary principle in contributing for 
the maintenance of religious ordinances.” 





The Irish national schools are attended by children 
divided among the different churches as follows: 
English Church 


Roman Catholics .. 
Other denominations 





The efticiency of the Welsh Dissenting clergy is being 
held up by writers in the Anglican journals for the 
emulation of the English Church. * Their training 
for the pulpit,” observes one writer, apparently an An- 
the 
rhetorical exercises of boyhood—for which special 
various Sunday- 
h continuous and first 





at the monthly, and then at the quarter ; 
theologi 





through no mean rey —vomes Boa : 


ges; finally, through a probation during which they are 
watched, followed, and reported on with anxious 
care.” As the result of this, he declares that ‘‘ crowds 
of hard-working men and women are not only brought 
for miles of bad mountain roads to their chapels, but 
are held attentive during services that involve fre- 
quently two sermons of more than an hour each.” 
Without touching upon that comparative failure of 
his own Church in Wales, of which we have lately 
given the evidences, but obviously having it in mind, 
he makes a suggestion not unworthy of cis-Atiantic 
consideration—** that the Church may find it not un 
wise to imitate that part of its system which I have 
hinted at, the sifting process by which the inefficient 
preacher is rejected, and the promising is furthered, en- 
couraged, and matured.” . 


A committee of English Quakers have been mak- 
ing a missionary tour of the Shetland Islands, preach- 
ing to large congregations throughout the group, the 
fishermen and their families manifesting especial inter- 
est in the services. A noticeable change in the general 
consideration in which these excellent religionists are 
held was indicated by their cordial reception every- 
where, by the ministers of Churches that not very long 
ago regarded them with the liveliest abhorrence, and by 
their participating in the services. The places of 
worship in a the meetings were held were :— 

1 


14 in Fstablished Kirks. in United Pres, Kirks. 
13 “ Independent Chapels. “ dwelling-houses. 
12 “ Free Ki ** the open air. 


3 
3 

Kirks. 2 
12 “ Methodist Chapels. 1 ** a grammar school. 





Of the Norwegian Quakers, who recently came into 
prominence as suffering under the intolerance of Lu- 
theranism, we find some information in their epistle to 
the London Yearly Meeting. Stavanger is their head- 
quarters, while regular ‘* Firstday meetings” are also 
held at Bergen, Skjcldsogn, Suvde, Erfjord, Strand- 
sogn, and Qvinisdal, and there are likewise communi 
ties of Quakers at Roldal, Nerstrand, Rand6, Finn6, 
Rennes6, Idz6, and Qvaasogn. The letter states that 
‘*the number of Friends in Norway, members and at- 
tenders included, is 214, besides children. Friends’ 
School is kept in Stavanger throughout the year. In 
winter there are some of the Friends’ children from the 
country, who get instruction and boarding at our school 
in Stavanger throughout the year. Likewise nave two 
young men received instruction at the same school, who 
have been teaching Friends’ children at S6vde. Qviuisdal, 
and Qvaasogn: su that we can say, according to ou: 
ways and circumstances, that Friends’ children have 
not been neglected in this respect.” 





In Switzerland the Calvinistic Churches have lately 
been holding their synods. Of that of the Waljdensian 
or Vaudois Church we have already given an account 
That of the Established Church, in the Cantun of Neu- 
chatel, was chiefly occupied with the details of the im 
pending separation of the Church from the State. A! 
Montreux was held that of the Free Church of the 
Canton of Vaud, which represents a community formed 
in 1845, wher, in consequence of the interference of 
the Government with the liberty of the ministers of the 
State Church, two-thirds of them resigned and founded 
a new and independent society. The two Churches 
are, nevertheless on good terms, and their ministers 
meet in fraternal association, being impelled to union 
by the fact that throughout the Canton they have little 
hold on the men. Few are to be seen in church, which 
is attributed to an almost universal incredulity, the 
legacy of Voltaire and Rousseau, to the prevalence of 
freemasonry, and to the general belief in the sufficiency 
of a religion of mere natural virtue. The Free Church 
appears to have the most vitality, possessing now its 
own thelogical institution at Lausaone— containing 
some 50 students, nearly four times the number in the 
seminary of the State Church,—and its commission of 
Evangelization, by which means 11 stations are served 
by 10 evangelists and teachers, in the Bernese Jura, in 
the Canton of Fribourg, at Evian in Savoy, and in the 
Canton of Vaud. The financial report shows that the 
associated churches have raised during the year about 
$30,000 for their ordinary expenses, besides sume 
$5,000 for education, and $5,600 for missions, 





In Hungary the antagonistic Churches seem to offer 
to Western Christendom an example of tolerant for- 
bearance in some respects highly laudable. A Mr, A 
G. Patterson—a Protestant writer, but one whose free- 
dom from prejudice Catholics commend—has lately 
published a book on the Magyars in which he carefully 
reviews the condition of the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches in the Eastern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire. ‘English travelers in Switzerland,” writes 
Mr. Patterson, ‘‘are fond of observing that the people 
in the Catholic Cantons are poor, dirty, aod ignorant, 
as compared with their neighbors in the Protestant 
Cantons. This they hastily conclude to be the effect 
of their religion. Judging from what I have myself 
observed in Hungary, and especia)ly in Transylvania, | 
should say that my, mistake the effect for the cause 
In the exclusively Magyar portion of the latter coun- 
try—the Szekefola—we find that those jurisdictions 
whose inhabitants were at the time of the Reformation 
the most prosperous and civilized, are partially, not to 
say largely, Protestant. On the other hand, the whole 
jurisdiction of Csik, on whose barren and inclement 
mountains the poor woodcutters suffer perennial hun- 
ger, is devoutly and exclusively Catholic. It 
seems to me that ee less than a neglect of the 
poor, a postponement of them to the political aud edu- 
cated classes, can explain the fact that Protestantism 
so nearly conquered Poland and so completely lost it.” 
Mr. Patterson is decidedly of the opinion that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Hungary is steadily gaining 
ground at the expense of the Protestant communities ; 
but conversions, he* says, are not encourayed, and he 
mentions cases where bishops have refused to receive 
converts, and narrates the extraordiuary story tbat in 
one county the Protestant schoolmasters undertovuk to 
teach Catholic children their religion, and did so to the 
satisfaction of the priests. ‘‘ In Hungary,” Mr. Pat- 
terson declares, “ religion like everything else, is tinc- 
tured by politics. The names ‘ Lutheran’ and ‘ Calvin- 
ist’ are held to contain a complete designation of two 
different characters. Five-eignths of the Lutherans are 
Slovacks, and of the remainder of that confession the 

art are Germans. On the other hand almost 
all the Calvinists are Magyars. These ethnographical 
facts, combined with a certain amount of refinement, 
and an absence of decided extreme views in the Luthe- 
ran’s theology, have given rise to the saying, ‘ A Lutbe- 
rat is like an eel, one never knows where to lay hold 
of him.’ Thus the stcry is told of a Lutheran synod 
held to decide whether they should continue to make 
the Sign of the Cross, the decision arrived at being thai 
the practice was to be so continued ut Cuth lict videant 
et Calvinista ne animadvertant ty that Catholics might 
notice it, the Calvinists not’]. The Lanteots observe 
a similar ambiguity with regard to the fixing of crosses 
outside of their churches. ‘It is a pity,’ suid a Tran- 
sylvanian Calvinist to me, ‘that we rejected the Cross, 
as consequently the Russian soldiers did not respect 
our churches, nor those of the Unitarians, as they did 
those of the Lutherans and Catholics.’” 





The Nazarites of Hungary are a sect who first made 
their appearance in the southern part of Italy some 
fifteen years ago, but, having been persecuted, rapidly 
increased among the lower classes, and have within six 
or — years obtained both numbers and importance. 
Dr. Hurst transmits to the Methodist an account of 
them prepared from materials in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
on whose evidence it appears that they profess to de- 
rive their confession from the New Testament alone, 
acknowledging the divine uvrigin of the Old Testament, 
but regarding it only as an explanatory aid for the 
understanding of the New, or as an edifying discipline ; 
that they hold God to be one in essence, but three in 
person—Father, Son, and Spirit; that He has created 
all things, and supports, sustains, and governs the 
world; the Son has redeemed man from sin by death 
on the cross; the Holy Spirit sanctifies and il!uminates 
believers ; that man abused his freedom and sinned, aud 
has lost his innocence, holiness, and immortality, and 
become a prey to death, and only those enjoy the merits 
of Christ's death who conform to his life and doctrine. 
Their sacraments are two—baptism and the Lord's 
Supper—adults only being baptized. and that by im- 
mersion by any male member in good standing, and 
baptism being essential to salvation. They have no 
ministers, consider marriage a civil ceremony, recog- 
nize no Sabbath—for which they fiud nv injunction in 
the New Testament, though they worship on it for con- 
venience sake—are sigularly charitable and moral in 
their daily lives, refuse to take oaths or to bear arms, 
and take no part in political affairs. ‘‘ They consider 
themselves” says the journal we follow, ‘‘ the exclusive 
possessors of God's word and truth, the only perfect 
expositors of the Scriptures, and the only true members 
of Christ’s kingdom ; they regurd all others as pursuing 
the fleeting, perishable things of this world, rejoicing 
in vanities, and therefore unable, in their preseut state, 
to attain eternal salvation.” They are strougest in 
South Hungary, especially in Szegedin, Temesvar, 
Hold-Mezé Vasarhely, and some other places, and are 
chiefly from the lower classes—peasauis, tradesmen, 
and mechanics. 


ant 





The native Christians ut india se. likely at no dis- 
tant day to take a higher position, social as well as 
re‘igious, than they bave hitherto held. For many 
years, however, forei aid will be needed to enable 
them even to hold their own. Both these points are 
enforced in a letter just published. addressed by a Mr. 
A. C Baneigi, a pleader in the High Court at Allana- 
bad, to Mrs. T C. Doremus, the pr-sident of the 
American Women’s Union Missionary Society. This 
gentleman, after dwelling at length upon the degrada- 
tion which has come upon the Hindvo women as a 
legacy of Mahummedan rule. and upon the obstacles 
to reform by reason of the timidity aud intense coaser- 
vatism of the natives, passes to the benefits to be rea- 
lized from female education. ‘* There are at present,” 
he says, ‘*many schools in which little Hiudvo girls 
are taught by male teachers (4 great drawback to their 
proper education) and many a Hindoo zenuna has been 
opened to receive the instruction of benevolent Chris- 
tian ladies.” But he goes on to say that this ** bas not 
affected the whole population, but a few families only;” 
and that ‘‘ owing to the system of early marriage, girls 
ure taken away from school when they are eight or 
nine years old, except in very exceptivnal cases; and 
along with their marriage they generally leave off 
study altogether ;” so that ‘‘in our present circum- 
stances, our girls’ schools cannot produce any lasting 
mpression on our families. This,” be adds, ‘cau only 
be done by house teaching.” The zenana work, and a 
material increase in the number of femule teachers, be 
considers the most promising means for the regenera- 
tion of his countrywomen. As an evidence that there 
is ground to work upon, and that co-operation will not 
be wanting, Mr. Baneigi mentions that some of the 
Hindoo women are learning to write in public papers, 
and that ‘‘since a few months, a Hindoo lady of Ben- 
gal bas. ventured to publish a fortnightly periodical 
edited by herself,” besides which there are two otbers, 
edited by some of our educated men, fur female 
readers. —Through the English journals we learn of 
another native fortnightly jurnal just established, the 
Bengal Christian Herald, which is printed on a native 
press, and is edited by the Baboo Joy Gobind Shome, 
M. A., of the Calcutta University. In its inaugural ad- 
dress, the new journal estimates the native Protestant 
Christian audience whom it addresses at 200,000, and 
it declares its purpose to be ‘‘to promote the ioleresis 
of Indian Christians, considered both as loyal subjects 
of Her Majesty, the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and as members of a spiritual corporation which is at 
this moment chiefly under the supegvision of mis- 
sionaries.” On this matter of missiofary instruction 
the Christian Herald manifests the same repugnance to 
some of its salient features which has been so clearly 
expressed oY Mr. Chunder Sen. The article just quoted 
observes, ‘‘In having become Christians we have not 
ceased to be Hindus. Weare Hindu Christians ; as 
thoroughly Hindu as Christian.” Elsewhere the journal 
approvingly quotes a lecture by the Rev. Lal Behari 
Dey, on the desirability of the native Christians of all 
denominations in India uniting together and forming a 
Native Indian Church. Besides the lecturer's objection 
that the Christianity of India “‘ takes its color and com- 
plexion from Oxford and Geneva and Homerton,” he 
sustains his argument for a native Church by this strik- 
ing illustration : 3 

In hot-honses in England the pineapple, oranges melone. the 
loquat, the leechee, the guava, the man an‘ other tropical 
fruits have ripened in great per’ection. Bat ail this heing etfected 
by an elaborate artificial process, by means of which air moisture 
aud light are regulated, it cannot be said tha! this system has 
added to the number of the productions of Englaud. ©ur mi sion 
stations and our Native Churches are so many forcing gardens. 
We have an Episcopal pinery, a Presbyterian orangery and & 
Congregationalist melvory. ut these megnifisent pine-apples, 
exquisite oranges, and excellent melons do not add to the re- 
svarces of the country. They are exoties. They do not .urish 
in the natural soil of the land and under ap open-ky They 
flourish only in those ecclesiastical glazed houses called Mission 
Compounds and Nati:e Churches. 





Indian converts to Christianity are too often in- 
flaenced by other motives than religious convictions. 
In describing the labors of the Brahows among the 
Billawars (toddy-drawers) of Mangalove, the Mrtend of 
India declares that in their conversion “‘there were 
scarcely any spiritual motives, the chief reasuu of their 
wish for change being the desire to rise in social posi- 
tion.” Another even more important motive with these 
and other Indian peoples is the generally entertained 
conviction that Christians are exempt from the perse- 
cutions of demons and evil. spirits, and may defy the 
ill-wiil of the sorceress, Nevertheless, a good deal of 
substantial progress has been made among them by 
ministers working under the Basle German Evangelical 
Missionary Society. This body supports 53 missien- 
aries—34 of whom are married.—who last year, in 
Canara, the Mabratta couniry, Malabar aod the Neil- 
gherries, superistended a Christian community of 
5,541 persous, 370 more than in the previous year, of 
whom 1,948 were communicants, and 655 catechumens. 
There were 2,108 boys aud girls at the mission schools ; 
and there were at work 3 native pastors and 95 cate- 
chists and Christian teacbers. This mission bas « -e'f- 
supporting industrial side, weaving aud ‘tilimy chicfly, 
in which the native Christians areoccupied, 
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Miscellany and Mail. 


X77 EITHER “Give Prack to THe Devi.—We 
LN copied last week an appeal made in the name 
of religion for the abandonment of base-ball on the 
ground that Satan has taken possession of the game, 
that the players and spectators bet, and that the evil 
associations connected with it are dangerous to Chris- 
tian character. 

For the sake of religion, which we would have pure 
and undefiled ; for the purpose of resisting the Devil, 
who always takes_anell when he is granted an inch; and 
with a heart full of desire to see Christian character 
shine in the midst of a crooked generation, we dissent 
from this view in toto. Base-ball does not belong to 
Satan. It gives he:lthful and varied exercise ; it is not 
a game of chance; it demands skill, promptness, self- 
control, endurance, subordination, honesty, without 
either of which it dies from sheer asphyxia. It has 
not a single feature proving a Satanic fatherhood. In- 
stead of abandoning it to him who impudently puts his 
label on everything in the Lord’s heritage, Christians 
should make it the means of promoting their legitimate 
influence. 

By not betting, swearing, drinking, or losing pa- 
tience, by not cheating, by magnanimous treatment of 
opponents, while coming behind them in no gift desir- 
able in players, Christian men can best keep themselves 
unspotted from the world of base-ball. We are grieved 
at seeing good men adopt Satan’s cowardly role—run- 
ning away. Resist him, and hé will flee from you. 
Give place to him, and there is not a wholesome recre- 
ation, nor an honest employment, nor even an act of 
devotion, which he will’ not ‘‘ surround with evil asso- 
ciations,” and finally claim as his very own. 








Tue Yaout Race.—The ocean race between the 
yachts Cambria and Dauntless was something more 
than a*mere game of daring between grown-up boys 
of different nations, to decide which is the best man. 
The closeness of the result was something marvelous 
in the history of navigation, to be matched only by 
some voyages of clipper ships after ‘the tea-prize for 
the first cargo in port-of the new crop, from China 
half around the globe to England, when the wmning 
has been by only a few hours difference. When navi- 
gation is brought down to such nicety it shows that 
naval architecture, and the study of winds, waves, cur- 
rents and courses has been brought to such perfection 
that we cannot expect much further advance unless 
some inventor. shall strike in a radically new direction. 
Yachtsmen are usually of‘a class who can afford to 
make experiments, and try successive changes of model 
and rig in order to insure the highest speed. By some 
of them expenditure is not measured if they can only 
plan the fastest sailing craft. A certain general style 
has prevailed in our waters, and the leading yachts 
come so near to each other in excellence, that the 
chance of winning the prize in regattas becomes quite 
an even thing, and the distances apart are measured in 
minutes and seconds. The America, nineteen years 
ago, startled our English friends out of their traditional 
notions of sea craft, and drove them to many, changes, 
and yet their style of building bas a nationality quite 
contrasted with ours. Some of our most enterprising 
yachtsmen went over the waters to test the relative 
merits of the two systems. Every one knows that the 
Sappho, of American build, beat the Cambria, which 
has just appeared here to challenge a race for the cup 
that was triumphantly brought away from England by 
the America. But the Cambria, in her disgust at im- 
pending defeat, failed to see or to aid in the purpose of 
testing fairly the merits of the two styles of yachts, 


and turned back without attempting to complete the |- 


prescribed circuit; thereby preventing the world know- 
ing how much ahead her rival was to come out. She 
had no occasion to repeat the same manceuvre in 
New York Bay, and in the coming race we shall 
hope to see a better test than at any time heretofore of 
the relative merits of English and American ideas. 
She has still something of a task before her; the 
Dauntless is not reckoned the fastest yacht of America. 


Anegopote of THE Rev. Dr. Lyman Brrecarr.—In 
the Autumn of 1842 the Presbytery of Cincinnati held 
its session in a country church twenty miles from the 
city. Dr. Beecher, gf Lane Seminary, came out in 
his own conveyance. He was cordially welcomed at 
the parsohage. Wearied with his journey, he retired 
to his chamber for rest. The pastor attended to his 
horsé and carriage. Under the seat a tin bucket was 
found, containing fresh meat, vegetables and groceries. 
To the pastor and his wife the contents of the bucket 
involved a profound mystery. Why the good Doctor 
should furnish his own supplies in this most productive 
region of the Great Miami valley, they failed to com- 
prehend. Refreshed with rest, the Doctor responded 
to the tea-bell in his happiest mood. His genial con- 
versation and evident enjoyment of the repast assured 
the family that the Doctor was pleased and well satis- 
fied. In due time the mystery of the tin bucket and 
its contents was referred to him for solution, Arising 
from his seat, clapping his hands, he exclaimed with 
great animation, ‘‘ Why, that is Mrs. Beecher’s dinner! 
T should have left it at the corner of Sycamore and 
Seventh streets. What in the world did Mrs. Beecher 
do for her dinner to-day ?” He then laughed heartily, 
and said, ‘‘I must not forget these domestic matters. 
I'll do better the next time.” B. W. ©. 

Save Me rrom My Frrenps!—Such must be the ex- 
clamation of a distinguished clergyman of tLis city, as 
he reads his nomination for the presidency of a great 
college, in the correspondence of a morning paper. 
Having described in glowing terms the prestige and in- 
fluence with the outer world which his candidate would 
pring to the place, the writer proceeds’: 

*Itremains to be seen whether the high-minded men who 





govern this institution will so far heed the apostolic enjoining of 
worldly wisdom as to place in their presidential chair the goose 
that will lay them the golden egg.” 

If a gooseis to be sought for the presidential chair 
of Yale College, we submit that the writer of the 
above paragraph has shown far higher qualifications 
than the eminent man whom he proposes. 

‘* Wisk AND UnwisE Preparation.”—In the Chris- 
tian Union of June 25th, your leading editorial, under 
the heading Wise and Unwise Preparation, replies to 
the question of a young minister, How far should I be 
influenced by a desire to settle where I can grow? The 
following anecdote of our late Dr. Thomas Brainerd, 
of Philadelphia, f think, is eminently pertinent, and is 
commended to young ministers who desire to ‘‘ develop 
themselves,” {tis from the biography just got out by 
Mrs. Brainerd. 

**The Green Hill Church, which was commenced 
before Dr. Brainerd went to Europe, was now nearly 
completed. To obtain a good pastor for it, Dr. Brain- 
erd gave much time and influence, in counsel and cor- 
respondence. Among the clergymen who occupied the 
new pulpit was a young man recentlylicensed, from 
New England. He had considerable fopular talent, 
and the people were much pleased with him, and in- 
vited him to settle among them. He was satisfied 
with the attendance and the intelligence of the congre- 
gation; and, as he was unmarried, he regarded the 
salary as adequate to his wants. He came to consult 
Dr. Brainerd on the subject, who urged him to give an 
affirmative answer. With some hesitation he said, ‘I 
am afraid it is not the place for me to develop myself.’ 
Dr. Brainerd replied, ‘It is an excellent place to de- 
velop the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ; but I do 
not know whether it is exactly the place for you to 
develop yourself.’” 

In relating this circumstance afterwards, Dr. Brain- 
erd said, ‘‘ He left the field, and has since developed 
himself by giving up the ministry. The little congre- 
gation, under the labors of better men, has also ‘de- 
veloped itself’ into one of the most intelligent and 
affluent churches of the city.” 

My dear Mr. Beecher : 

I have thought that possibly the inclosed translation 
of an address made by General Garibaldi to a great 
crowd of people in Palermo might be interesting to the 
Sunday-school who were anxious to know whether the 
Italian children they were asked to help, would be 
taught the Christian religion, or simply let alone as to 
their belief. 

The words were spoken in the summer of 1862, after 
Garibaldi had made Victor Emanuel king, and “ were 
received with unbounded enthusiasm; women wept ; 
old men brought their sors to be blest ; all knelt. The 
General’s manner was calm and solemn, and his voice 
clear and ringing like a silver bell.” 

It may be that just at this time others than the chil- 
dren may be glad to know something more of the true 
man who isthe great General. Certainly none need 
hesitate to commit the children to his care. 

Very respectfully, 

‘* My friends, I do not belong to the Church of the 
Pope, and I even desire to cleanse the eternal city from 
the clerical abominations accumulated during a thou- 
sand years of temporal sovereignty and iniquitous mis- 
government. Iam, however, a member of that catho- 
lic Church, the doctrines of which Christ our Saviour 
came on earth to preach, and I implore you to distin- 
guish between the true servants of Christ aid the 
servants of the Devil. When the priests are good, the 
people are good. You have good priests; they are 
Christ’s true followers, and therefore no one will ever 
deceive you who brings you the Word of God open in 
his hand. 

‘* What I want you fully to understand is, that Christ 
came to redeem mankind, and his atonement is full and 
sufficient for those who believe the everlasting truths 
of the Gospel. Freedom goes hand in hand with the 
Gospel, and those only are Christ’s followers who 
preach its entire doctrines. The great evil I pointed 
out long ago to the people of Naples, I point out to 
you to-day.—That evil is the Pope; and I warn you 
again to distinguish the true priests from the false, be- 
tween the priests who are the ministers of God, and 
the priests who are the ministers of the Devil. Re- 
member, above all, that Christ called those who fol- 
lowed him brothers; therefore city must not be divided 
from city, or family from family. — 

** Brotherhood not only means that we should work 
together for great things, but that we should live to- 
gether in perfect concord, and in this concord will be 
our strength. No more jealousy between Sicilians and 
Neapolitans, between Piedmontese and Lombards, We 
are all one family. We are Italians—above all, we are 
Christians. Concord between province and province 
becomes concord between family and family. Those 
who love their country and their God must pardon each 
other. If any of you nourish hatred in your hearts, 
lay it bare, and forgive those who have injured you. I 
implore it of you in all affection.” 

Evs-Satve ror Royarry.—It is not love but ambi- 
tion that is born blind. Louis Napoleon is said to have 
remarked, in the course of the recent “‘ secret” negotia- 
tions with Prussia, that he could not see where France 
ended and Italy began. His uncle was afflicted with 
the same optical disease which made it impossible to 
distinguish his own country from another’s. Most of the 
kings of the earth have shared in the misfortune. The 
only prescription which we can confidently recommend 
to these royal personages, as restoring a clear pérception 
of boundary lines, is that golden one left by the Great 
Physician. Is his Imperial Majesty certain that were he 
King of Prussia the Rhine would seem to him the proper 
boundary of France? Or were he King of Italy, 
would he find any difficulty in placing its frontier west 
of Genoa? If the sovereigns of Europe were to anoint 
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their eyes with genuine good-will, there would be less! 








need of ‘‘rectifying” the map of the continent every 
few years, at the cost of thousands of lives and at the 
greater cost of honor. 





Literature and Art. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


5 ety TYNDALL, Mr. Emanuel Deutsh, and Sir 
John Coleridge, were recently proposed by Lord Salis- 
bury, Chaneellor of Oxford University, for the honorary de- 
gree of D. C. L.; but the objection of “ a well-known resi- 
dent” frustrated the proposed honor, whereupon the Athe- 
neum suggested the propriety of ‘‘ a public statement of his 
reasons.” From the last number of that journal we learn 
that when the first two gentlemen were objected to “on 
grounds of orthodoxy, the Chancellor consented to the 
withdrawal of their names only with the view of protecting 
such eminent persons against the possible slight to which 
the narrowness of some of the members might have exposed 
them.” It also appears that “ several of the most eminent 
members [of the Council], headed by the Dean of Christ 
Church,” left the room in disgust, after protesting against 
the conduct of the objector. ” 

—The Rey. Wharton B. Marriott, author of Vestia- 
rium Christianum, has published a work called The Testi- 
mony of the Catacombs, which is copiously illustrated with 
copies of ancient frescoes, paintings, and inscriptions, and 
whose purpose is described in Mr. Welford’s monthly letter 
as being to show, by means of existing monuments of Chris- 
tian art from the second and succeeding centuries, the 
development of many questions of doctrine now disputed 
in the Church, as the rise and progress of the worship of the 
Virgin, the Supremacy of Rome, the primitive doctrine of 
the Sacraments, etc. 

—Mr. Philip 8. Desprez, author of a work on Daniel, 
has now completed a rather brief treatise entitled Johx ; or, 
the Apocalypse of the New Testament. In his preface the 
writer speaks of himself as having studied for years to ex- 
plain the apocalyptic narrative and symbols by the events 
of history, as thousands have done, without success. As 
the result of his studies, he concludes that the mystic book 
demands ‘ an interpretation bounded by the horizon of the 
writer’s own times;” that the cardinal doctrine of the Apos- 
tles and the New Testament (strangely overlooked by suc- 
ceeding ages) is the immediate end of the world impending 
on the generation then existing or proximately following; 
and that to ‘assert a permanence for the Church, beyond 
the term occupied by apostolic men, is to create a state of 
things not contemplated by its original founders, and for- 
eign to the conception of the writers of the New Testament. 

—The Rey. Mr. Thompson, a Presbyterian divine of 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland, has been delivering in London a lec- 
ture which has attracted some attention, the subject being 
The Religious Element in Modern English Poetry. The lee- 
turer lamented the general inferiority of religious poetry to 
secular, and illustrated his point by reference to certain 
selections of the former, reaching the conclusion that a great 
Christian poet was still a thing of the future. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s critics quote against him the dictum of Dr. Johnson 
that contemplative piety, the intercourse between God and 
the human soul cannot be poetical, that man admitted to 
implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of 
his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than poetry can 
confer, and therefore religious poetry must necessarily be 
inadequate to its subject. 

—Mr. Disraeli having been declared, in an item 
which went the rounds of the American press, to have re- 
joined to Blackwood’s savage review of Lothair in a note 
published in a second edition of that magazine, the English 
papers are inordinately impressed with the absurdity of the 
idea. The Tomahawk, singling out the Philadelphia Ledger 
as the diffuser of this intelligence, suggests that ‘‘a journal 
so well-informed should call itself the Anow-ledger.”’ But 
the same mail which brings these criticisms, in the Pail 
Mall Gazette and other jovrnals, brings us likewise the an- 
nouncement by the Atheneum that “ Mr. Starr King, the 
American writer, after whom is named one of the grandest 
of American mountains, has published a book on the White 
Hills of New Hampshire, ‘ the Granite State.’ ” 

—Dickens anecdotes have been in such excessive cir- 
culation that we have fancied our readers’ tastes might best 
be consulted by their non-appearance in this column. There 
is'a threefold interest, however, about the following para- 
graph, which, we believe, has not yet been in print on this 
side the Atlantic: 


Six years ago, just before the library of Mr. Thackeray was 
sold off at Palace Green, Kensington, a catalogue of the ot 
was sent to Her Majesty, in all probability by her request. She 
desired some memorial of the great man, and preferred to make 
her own seclection by purchase, rather than ask the family for 
any memento by way of gift. here were books with old draw- 
ings from Thackeray's pen and pencil, there were others 
crammed with MS. notes, but there was one lot thus described in 
the catalogue : 

** DICKENS (C.) A Curistmas CAROL, in Prose, 1843. 

** Presentation Copy, 
** Inscribed 
“ W: M. THACKERAY, from CHARLES DICKENS 
“ (Whom he made very happy once a long way from home).” 

Her Majesty ros rors the strongest desire to possess this, and 
sent an unlimited commission to buy it. ‘the original published 
price of the book was 5s. It became Her Majesty's property for 
£25 10s., and was at once taken to the palace. 


At the recent sale of Mr. Dickens’ effects enormous prices 
were given. The paintings in illustration of his novels sold 
at an average of nearly 50 times their original cost. ‘Ten 
very small and barely leg‘ble pencil sketches by John Leech, 
all in one frame,”’ brought 162 guineas. A set of of 6 ‘* Pick- 
wick ladles,” the handle of each consisting of a figure of a 
character in Pickwick, originally cost £40, but sold for 267 
guineas. A raven, the original of Barnaby Rudge’s *‘ Grip,” 
was expected to bring about £20, but was sold, after hot 
bidding, for £126, The entire proceeds of the sale amounted 
to £9,400, 

— The European War is likely to prove absolutely 
unintelligible to persons not supplied with that rare thing— 
a really good map. The newspapers have been publishing 
extraordinary zylographic achievements which—aside from 
the minor eccentricities of having the names invariably 
misspelled and such letters as N,.S,and Z printed backwards 
—exhibit such remarkable contortions in the matter of rela- 
tive position and proportion as might have been expected 
had the blocks been moulded of soft plaster and stood upon 
a corner while drying. There are also published a number 
of maps printed, apparently, from old plates hastily 
“adapted” to their new purpose, and—so faras we have 
seen, with but one exception—so confused in their lettering 
and coloring, and so deficient in the places which are likely 
to come into prominence, that they must prove as much a 
delusion as an aid to the student. The one exception is a 
singularly clear and full map published by Mr. William 
Schaus, which gives without confusion nearly every place 











which readers are likely to seek for the elucidation of past 
or coming campaigns in Central Europe. The chart—which 
is large enough to comprehend sections of Denmark on the 
North and of Italy on the South, of Russia on the East and 
England on the West—will compare in excellence with the 
best English publications, which it is discreditably rare for 
specimens of American map-making to do.—A propos of the 
war, American readers are under real obligation to the 
Tribune for its full and elaborate special dispatches, sup- 
plementing those sent to the press in general, often exceed- 
ing them in length, and always in intelligibility. It is only 
right, however, to add that, while the preparer of these 
dispatches possesses many of the exeellencies of the ideal 
correspondent, he is addicted toa kind of over-statement 
which at times verges upon the ludicrous, and much that 
he writes is suggestive of the wish being father of the 
thought. 


—The need of commercial interests for direct access 
to public opinion, through their own literary organs, is illus- 
trated by a paper whose first number has recently appeared 
in this city. It is called the Commercial Union, and is the 
organ of a powerful association of the same name, organ- 
ized last year forthe development of canal navigation in 
New York. By its influence such legislation was secured 
at Albany last winter as has greatly improved the arrange 
ments and capacities of the canals; and still further results 
are aimed at by similar means. The first number of the 
newspaper, to which we have referred, was issued in July, 
to bring it before the Convention held in that month by the 
Association; its regular weekly publication is to begin in 
September. Judging by the number before us, it gives 
promise of great excellence. Much attention is given to 
the general interests of commerce as well as to the specialty 
of canals. There are thoughtful and well-considered arti- 
cles on ‘such subjects as Immigration to the Southern 
States from Southern Europe. If the conductors of the 
paper fulfillthe promise it gives, they will do a service to 
the community. If they will use its columns for fearless 
and intelligent exposure of the great commercial crimes of 
the day, they may give more effectual aid toward suppress- 
ing them than can come from any other source. 

— A large map of Europe—including of course the 
seat of war, but on a scale too reduced to follow campaigns 
upon—is published by Mr. E. Lloyd of New York. Mr. 
Lloyd’s war maps became well known during our own civil 
war as those generally employed in the army and in news- 
paper offices ; and it is satisfactory to learn that he is on the 
point of issuing their counterparts for the existing European 
war. These maps are to be upon a very large scale, repro- 
ducing the minute military charts taken from French and 
Prussian official surveys. 


ART NOTES. 


fe is pot the season for picture-seeing in the city just 
now; the artists, for the most part, are out of town, and 
the dealers are busy in preparing for the fall trade. We 
notice, however, two or three new pictures at Goupil’s, one 
of which, by W. T. Richards, transports us in spirit to a 
desolate sandy beach on which a geutle surf is breaking and 
over which an expanse of gray clouds hangs like a semi-tran- 
sparent curtain. Mr. Richards, although a realist, is never- 
theless at swords-points with the pre-Rapbaelites. His 
pictures have the manifest advantage of resembling nature 
in the eyes of the multitude, while those of the pre-Raphael- 
ites resemble her only in the eyes of the chosen few. Every- 
thing except the foam in this picture is full of reality. The 
lazy swing ofjthe ground-swell over the shoal, the color 
of the beach, the uncertain lines of water which mark 
the ad vance or retreat of spent waves, the wet sand, the lift 
of the surf before it breaks, all are admirably done, but 
nearly all the foam—and happily there is not erough of it to 
spoil the picture—is like that which Mr. Longfellow de- 
scribes in the Wreck of the Hesperus which ‘ looked soft like 
carded wool.” Mr. Richards evidently tried to copy the 
foam as he did the less evanescent parts of his subject, and 
he failed as all his predecessors have done. It is easy to 
mention a half dozen living artists who can paint foam, but 
they do not copy it with the point of a sable brush. The 
rest of the picture is so good that we went out into the 
street feeling as if we had drawn a breath of ocean air, and 
we are quite inclined to apologize for criticising any part of 
a picture which has afforded us so much real pleasure. 
Meyer, of Bremen, has a cabinet picture representing a girl, 
whom we take to be a model, contemplating a canvas ina 
studio, and Brun is represented by a large Street Scene in 
Paris, which is quite pathetic, ina French sense, with its 
pretty, mournful chiffoniere setting down her basket in the 
snow, while two mesqueraders pass by on their way chez-eux 
—we nearly said ‘‘home’—from some ball. 


— Watson's Art Journal, for July 23d, has an inter- 
esting sketch of Christina Nilsson, whose exquisite voice 
and beautiful face are juet now charming London audiences 
as they have not been charmed since the days of Jenny 
Lind. This sketch of her life is accompanied by a litho- 
graphic likeness. Mlle. Nilsson will reach America early in 
September, and is expected to appear in public for the first 
time on the 19+: of that month. 


— Harper's Magazine, for August, deserves especial 
notice for the unusual excellence of the wood engravings 
which illustrate the opening article. They are all humor- 
ous sketches of life in the Adirondgcks, being supposed to 
set forth the experiences of the ‘‘ Raquette Club.” We do 
not know the artist’s name, but surely if such talent for car- 
icature is attainable on this side the Atlantic liberal pub- 
lishers should encourage it rather than steal from the for- 
eign illustrated press. Whoever the artist may be he has a 
rare power of giving expression to the most trivial accesso- 
ries of his subjects as well as to the leading figures. After 
turning over the leaves several times we are unable to decide 
which of the sketches is the best and consequently the most 
deserving of special mention. The worst, we could select 
without much hesitation, but there is only one worst one, 
all the others being quite worthy of Leech in his best days. 
We sincerely hope that the artist is an American, and that 
we shall hereafter see his work often enough to learn his 
fll powers as a draughtsman and caricaturist. 


— Liberal subscriptions are received in London for 
completing the decorations of St. Raul’s. The A thenewm 
says: ‘‘ We heartily wish the work success, but entreat to 
be allowed to advise something like moderation in the 
doing. It is so easy to fail in great experiments of this 
kind, and success is so rare—rarer here than elsewhere—that 
we suggest the imperative importance of tentative proceed- 
ings, say by coloring part ot one aisle or of the nave of the 
cathedral in the first instance. We also hope that money 
will be available for the removal of more than one of the 
villainously bad painted glass windows of recent introduc- 
tion, and the placing of good works of art. Would that 


some of the wretched statuary could be expelled !’’ 
7 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











_—. The members of the Royal Academy are about to 
place a bust of the late Daniel Maclise in the Burlington 
Gardens, London. The Academy also intends purchasing 
Maclise’s cartoon, ‘* Wellington and Blucher,” which will 
be placed in the lecture room. 

— Mr. Holman Hunt, whose paintings illustrating 
scenes in the life of our Saviour, are well known to the 
American public through engravings, is again in Jerusalem 
waking studies for a large painting which he may finish 
during the coming winter. 

—A monument to King Robert the Bruce is to be 
erected at Edinburgh, after a design by George Cruikshank. 
The statue will be in bronze, ten feet high, standing on a 
gray granite pedestal. The king is to be represented in 
chain armor. 

— The Royal Academy of Arts is about to establish 
an Architectural School, which will hereafter form one of 
the regular departments of instrwction. A professional 
Architect, Mr. Richard Spiers, will have charge of the school. 


BOOKS. 


The History of Rome. By Takopor Momsen. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Wm. P. Dioxson, D.D. 4 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

This work represents a vast amount of study, em- 
pracing every minutest fact or hint of a fact extant in 
authentic reliquial of Rome. It has required for its 
production not only an amazing patience of investiga- 
tion, but also a lawyer’s skill in the sifting of evidences 
of all kinds in the honest purpose of eliminating the 
exact truth, freeing it from traditional errors, and pre- 
senting us with a fair view of Roman history ; em- 
bracing in this term everything relating to the origin, 
polity, domestic life, faith, literature, arts and pro- 
gressive development of that people. The presentation 
is probably as faira one as the human mind, at its 
best estate, can reach from the existing monuments and 
memorials ; and if the author demands of his readers 
the abandonment of cherished stories, without which 
Rome would no longer seem to be Rome, he does not 
do it without giving ample statements of the facts and 
processes of reasoning on which his opinions are based, 
that they may be fairly judged as one proceeds in the 
reading. The first volume carries us from the begin- 
ning of things to the Union of the Italian States, in- 
cluding the war with Pyrrhus. He finds no reason to 
suppose that mankind existed at all in Italy anterior to 
the knowledge of agriculture and the smelting of 
metals. Every trace of the stone age or the savage 
state has disappeared if there, ever was such on this 
Peninsula. He urges on philological grounds that the 
only inhabitants of whom we have any evidence were 
of the Indo-Germanic stock; the Italians and Greeks 
being nearly related through a common ancestry, and 
deriving their resemblances from this inheritance 
rather than from any transference of manners, customs 
and language to one another, after they became dis- 
tinct. In the matter of religion, as well as in domes- 
tic life, the two families developed so decided national 
characteristics as that the common basis with which he 
supposes them to have started was overgrown so much 
as to be now concealed from view. The Hellenic 
tendency was to sacrifice the whole to the individual, 
while the Roman tendency was patriarchal until the 
State subordinated the individual. On the household 
was based the clan, on the clan the State, and so on to 
the development of the consolidated whole. The 
growth of the constitution is minutely traced and the 
gradual increment of Rome proper from a fraction of 
the Latin stock. The suggestion that they were a 
mongrel people is summarily disposed of, drowned in 
the evidences that nearly related clans were slowly 
fused in one nation through the superior vigor of one 
or three families who formed a nucleus of extraor- 
dinary cohesive attraction, and this, though the particu- 
lar, little circuit of territory which they possessed, gave 
little advantage or promise save of malaria. Yet the 
balance may have turned in their favor by virtue of a 
holding on the left bank of the Tiber down to the sea 
from the seven hills, both as a barrier against hostile 
neighbors which might discipline them in the first prin- 
ciples of war, and as giving them a hint toward com- 
merce, Of Romulus and Remus the reader loses sight, 
and probably forever. The story of the maiden, 
Tarpeia, we may remark, also takes its place among 
the myths. Rome grew, significantly, from the begin- 
ning by “‘ rings,” seven of which were early spoken of. 
Rings imply a center, and that presently became a cen- 
ter for the world. Very early in its history was de- 
veloped the distinction between Roman and Latin as 
simply synonymous with urban and rustic. The pro- 
cess of domination from this outward is very carefully 
traced, and the relations to other clans and rival cities, 
some of which started in life with far better prospects, 
until Italy was at last united in one, foreign inter- 
ference was bravely checked, and the decision was 
made that the empire of the world was to be Roman 
and not Hellenic, while there was keft thereafter to the 
Greeks only the cheap taunt that ; if Alexander only had 
not died things might have been different. The second 
Volume introduces us to the collision with the Shemitic 
race as represented in Carthage. The historian treads 
on firmer ground, and is able to define with increasing 
precision the causes and consequences of the Cartha- 
genian wars, and then, m course,‘of the Macedonian 
Wars, Battle-fields and strategical movements are 
described, and the-merits.and faults of the different 
leaders come in for discussion. Parties and orders of 
people form in the commonwealth, the disastrous con- 
Sequences of civil contentions are written down in de- 
feats, and defeats tell in turn on the development of 
greater strength in national life. The third volume 
carries us through the reform movement of the Grac- 
chi and down to the struggles of Cinna and Sulla. So 
short an epitome of contents can give our readers only 
4 distant idea of this great history, of which one 
Volume remains yet to come from the publishers’ 
hands, Great credit is due to the American firm which 


has given us such a standard history, as it must become 

when it is better known. The type is clear, and the 

successive subjects indicated by frequent side-titles, 
greatly to the help of those who will use it as a book of 
reference. 

The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nilz, Red Sea, and Gen- 
nesareth. By J. Macarecor. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1870. 

Authors who achieve a decided suecess in one or 
two books are so apt to fail lamentably when they 
attempt a third, that it is perhaps necessary to assure 
the admirers of the Rod Roy that her ‘‘ Captain ” loses 
no particle of his power to interest in this his last book. 
There is the same plain but vivid descriptive style, the 
same personification of this Rob Roy—the third of 
which he has been captain.—the same flow of spirits, 
the same intense appreciation of all that is new and 
strange, that characterize the author’s former works. 
The book opens, of course, with a description of the 
canoe and its equipments, which is enough to excite 
the envy of any boating man who lacks the financial 
resources With which Mr. Macgregor seems to be 
blessed. 

Lands whieh have been so thoroughly explored, and 
about which so much has -been written, doénot at first 
sight promise much in the way of no¥elties ; but when 
seen from a canoe it is wonderfol thow much that is 
new opens to the explorer,,eyen before he leaves the 
routes usually followed by travelers; and when the 
Rob Roy pushes her cutwater through rivers, lakes and 
swamps, some of which were never before disturbed 
by a boat, the incidents, accidents, adventures and dis- 
coveries are so unlike those which befal the ordinary 
tourist, that our interest in the canoe and in the whole 
party of her attendants is unflagging to the end. The 
historical and scientific information of all sorts with 
which the book abounds, give it an additional value 
to the Bible student. The author’s courage and perse- 
verance in penetrating to difficult or dangerous places, 
enable him to propound very ingenious and well- 
founded speculations concerning various localities men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, and in the course of his voy- 
age he made some geographical discoveries which will 
essentially change the accepted maps of the Holy 
Land. 

The publishers have done their part in very good 
style, both as to printing, press-work and binding, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous and good, add 
greatly to the interest of the narrative, and indicate 
excellent sketching abilities on the part of Mr. Mac- 
gregor, who, we believe, is the author of most of them. 
Where will the Rod Roy next appear is a question 
which will be answered in due time; for notwithstand- 
ing the hard work which he encounters, we under- 
stand that Mr. Macgregor does not intend to lay aside 
either paddle or pen for some time to come. 


Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. ‘Translated by 8. P. TreaErrzs, 
LL.D. London : Samuel Bagster & Sons; New 
York: John Wiley & Son. 1870. 

In 1846, copies of Dr. Robinson's Gesenius became 
scarce in England, and Dr. Tregelles produced a new 
translation, making free use of all the materials at 
hand, and ofa new edition of Robinson which appeared 
while his was in progress. One of the motives which 
actuated him, as stated in his preface, was to correct 
certain theological tendencies of Gesenius, which he 
thought Dr. Robinson, if he believed in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, ought not to have left without com- 
ment as he did. A preface added to a fresh edition in 
1847, develops more strongly this feeling against the 
lurking neology of Dr. Robinson’s translation, and a 
determination to secure a Lexicon whose translations 
shal! be in harmony with orthodoxy and traditional in- 
terpretations. In other words, one might gather from 
his expressions that a perfect dictionary of Hebrew 
should be derived from the authorized translation of 
the Bible, and the standards of the church. This is 
the work now before us, bearing date of 1870, though 
without any apparent additions since 1857. Singular 
to tell, Gesenius, often as he has been charged with 
rationalism, is still acknowledged as the one great lexi- 
cographer, of the ancient scripture language. Some of 
the references in this translation are fuller than in 
Robinson, but we miss that nice analysis of meanings, 
and above all that comprehensive system of references, 
amounting almost to a concordance, which character- 
ize the latter work. The present edition has the merit 
of admirably clear type, both Hebrew and English—a 
great practical consideration to the student in a work 
of this class. The paper and binding are also of ex- 
cellent quality. 
On Sea-Sickness. 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Persons to whom a sea-Voyage occasions this most 
distressing malady, or those who, going to sea for ‘the 
first time, are unaware what may be before them, may 
find in half an hour's perusal of this little treatise, if 
not perfect immunity from abject wretchedness, at 
least material mitigation. Dr. Barker dispels several 
of the delusive consolations customarily addressed to 
sufferers,—as, for instance, that sea-sickness is often 
beneficial and that it is never permanently injurious; 
that it is never dangerous (Dr. Barker having known of 
three instances of death from it within his own experi- 
ence); that no medical expedients will mitigate, relieve, 
or cure it, and so on. Having considered several circum- 
stances likely to occasion or to aggravate the malady, 
our author goes on to suggest several prudential pre- 
cautions for its avoidance, the manner whereby to re- 
duce its sufferings to the minimum, and ‘certain pre- 
scriptions for use under various circumstances. The 
amount of reading is not more than is contained in 
two or three ‘of the columns now before the reader, 
and the book, in a neat flexible binding, is easily 


By Fordyce Barker, M.D. New 
1870. 





Slipped in the pocket. 





Songs of Yale: a new collection of College Songs. 
Edited by Charles 8. Elliot, A.B. New Haven: 
Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1870. 

Mr. Elliot has collected into this attractive little 
pocket-volume all the time-honored college songs, with 
their music, and has added to them about as many 
more which would be novelties, we suspect, to Yale 
graduates of comparatively recent classes. It is cer- 
tainly a success, being at once a thoroughly presenta- 
ble book, and collecting ‘the greater part of all the 
songs that Yalensians will require as mementoes in a 
compacter and more attractive shape than has been 
given them before. 


Ivy Leaves. By Mary Even Arenson. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1870, 


This dainty little volume contains a number of 
poems, all of which are to a certain extent of a reli- 
gious character, but which range from a single fervent 
aspiration to sustained and elaborate. imaginative 
efforts. There are in them many felicities of phrase, and 
occasional glowing passages of description, or rather of 
suggestion, The versification is various in style, 
always smooth, and often musical. The religious feel- 
ing of the poems is pure and tender. The many readers 
who have enjoyed Miss Atkinson's fugitive poems will 
gladly welcome this collection. 


Philadel- 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Pott & AmERY, New York, Hatcwarps, London.— The 
Soul's Inquiries Answered in the Words of Scripture. Ar- 
ranged by G. WASHINGTON Muon. 1870. 

W. Barrows. Hartford, Conn.— Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter. By JULIE P. SmirH. 1870, 12mo. Pp. 664. 

We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations : 

Phrenological Journal and Packard's Monthly—Hours at 
Home—The Spirit of Missions—The American’ Misswnary, 
New York. Good Health, Boston. The Children’s Hour, 
Philadelphia. Zhe Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Roor & Capy, Chicago, send us new music as 
follows: 

Lilly Queen Walt. By R. GOERDELER. 

The Four Sisters. By EDWARD HOFFMAN. No. 1. Adelina. 
(Polka.) No. 2. Isabella. (Waltz.) No. 3. Carlotta, 
(Galop.) No, 4, Henrietta. (Mazurka.) 

Sans Souci. (March Triumphale.) By Cuas. Grset, JR, 

The Fortune in the Daisy. (Ballad.) Music vy F. Howarp. 

Little Barefeet. (Song.) Music by James HARRIson. 





Publishers’ Department. 








ATTENTION! 
OLD “ CHURCH” UNION SUBSCRIBERS 


HE Publishers bez to say that very many of the 

delinquent subscribers of the old Church Union have re- 
sponded to the circular asking for a settlement of past dues, 
most of them with orders and subscriptions for the con- 
tinuance of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which they say they 
cannot do without: a few with orders to stop. 

Both classes are welcome; for we do not desire to force the 
paper on any one who does not appreciate it. The Publishers 
are exceedingly desirous to close up all the out-standing 
accounts of tl old paper, and while renewals are gladly re- 
ceived, settlements are what are desired and must be had. It 
the paper is not wanted, stop it by paying your bill for all 
arrearages, and do not let it run up any further, to the 
ineonvenience of the Publishers and your own annoyance by 
new dunning bills. 

The great offer of MARSHALL’s splendid steel engraving of 
WASHINGTON and THE CHRISTIAN UNTON for three dollars 
is too great an attraction to be neglected, and most of the 
answers to our late circular accept it with joy—and by send- 
ing the money! 

It is possible that in some few cases an error may have 
been made in the rendering of the bill; if so write to the 
Publishers at onee, so that the error may be corrected. 
Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, New York. 





Educational. , 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Yous Ladies 


‘167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Will ep September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles- 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 
MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. j 








Mrs. J. T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East 3ith St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 
desire a school in the city, For circulars, address as above. 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens September 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, Modern Languages. Bourding and Primary departments. 
Gymnasium, &c. Prospectus to be had. 

Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








Rockland Female Institute, 
Nyack on the Hudson, N. Y. 


The Fall Term will commence Sept, 15th. For Cifculars, with 
full particulars, address the Rev. T. DkLos MANSFIELD, Principal. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTL, 
Petersham, Mass. 
The Fall Term will open Sept. 7th, 1870. Board $3.00 per 
week. For catalogues address Rey. I. SHeraRvson, Petersham, 
Mass. 








GARDNER INSTITUTE, 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No. 620 5th Avenue, 
ld4th year opens Sept, 20th. Kev. Dr. & Mrs. C. H. GARDNER, 
Principals. Sa or eee eee ed 
Steubenville (O.) Female Seminary. 
Delightfully situated on the banks of the Ohio. With over 
forty year’s experience this well-known School offers unusual ad- 
vantages for a thorough education both in solid and ornamental 
branches. The cost is only abont $5 aweek. A tion of one- 
Sourth for the Caughters of ministers. ‘The next school F hud (of 40 
weeks) begins Sept. 7, 1870. Send for Catalogue to Rev. Cuas. 
L.D., Supt., or Rev. A. M. ; Ph. D., Prin- 


C, Bearty, D.D., 
cipal. 





DR. VAN NORMAN’S 

English, French, and German Family and Day School for Young 
L Nos, 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York; will com- 
mence its fourteenth year, September 22d, 1870. Send for Cireu- 
lar. Address at No, 26 West 5ist Street. 


Cc. B. Waring’s Military Boarding School 
For Boys, Poughkeepsie, N, ¥,. Send for Circular, 








EDUCATIC 


A 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
ON THE 

BANK OF CAYUGA LAKE AURORA, NEW YORK. 
Founded by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 

the Legislature of New York. 

This College has elegant and commodious buildings and appar- 
atus, wide extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. ‘Full corps 
of able and experienced instructors, with every 4acility for the 
acquirement of a thorough and accomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Miusic, and Art, Physical 
and Christian culture. Home comforts. 


A few vacancies. For Prospectus address the Vice-President, 
Miss CARTER. : 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Spring ‘Term, March 24th. Fall Term, Sept. Ist. $4 per week for 
board, washing, and fuel. Students admitted at any time. Best sus- 
tained boarding Seminary in the State. Address 
we JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1835, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified Teachers: 
To represent Teachers who seek positions: 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
‘To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties, 
Fifteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M.. 


-+| Actuary, 14 Bond St.. New York. 


ee. oe _ - —__—___& Eee 
Wyers’ Scientific and Classical Institute, 
West Chester, Pa. A first-class Boarding School for Young 
Men and Boys. Scholastic year of ten months begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 7th, 1870. For catalogues and specific information, apply 
to WILLIAM F, Wyrks, A.M., Principal and Proprietor, 
Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


—__>——. 
The Pubiishers of THe CHRISTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’s 
cetebrated head in the Boston Atheneum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight yearsago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

THe CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, Will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quuted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; . 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men of 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quote a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are cars, 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 

Last fall, Mr, Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington "and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send - 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbaDy, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the err some work of his (Dore’s.) 

* THURSDAY, 28 OCTOBER, "69. 

“T cannot fally express, my dear sir, * * the value I attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have ‘een so kind as ta 
present me. 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, ta 
admire and atudy them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 


75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“T am delighted with the f of Mr. Marshall's eygraving of 
Stuart’s Washington, which is truly a master-pi the engrav- 
er's art. He has combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex - 
ression of the great original, and even the color is suggested. 

cvery one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 

of this AB DL 

From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 

“ Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 
tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 
best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
produced in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart's por- 
trait 1 have ever seen.” 

From EDWARD EVERETT. 
* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a superb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the fidehty and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matchless original, or the perfection 
of the mechauical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERETT.’ 
From CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
ican Historian. 

“‘T have beenfor some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all —the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 

From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
Biographer of Washington. 

“The head of Washington, engraved by Mr. Marshall from 
the celebrated painting by Stuart in the Boston Atheneum, appeals 
to me a remarkable specimen of the Art of Engraving, and a very 
exact representation of the origvaal.” : 

From GEORCE S., HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

‘* Tt is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, and .tried by the highest a 
ard of art. Were it the head of an unknown person, 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsic 
merits ; and every American should be ready to make some sacri. 
fice in other ways im order to possess Guanes 
of Washington. GEO. 8. HILLARD.” 

From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

“It is agrand work. It stands easily at the head of American 
Portrait Engravings ; nor is there any probability thar it will ever 
have any superior. A 

“‘ Whoever has possessed himself of ‘ Marshall's by re 4 

‘ather 


need not concern himself about other portrait of the 
of his Country.” ad ms 
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The yearly subscription price of Tue CHRISTIAN UNION is 
$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAGRDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, e 
te by on gee nm Union at $3, 
Ncoria-renowned work of arte — 
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ConTRrButions on all subjects are respectfully solicit- 
ed for Tue CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preserva- 
tion or return of rejected manuscripts cannot be 
undertaken. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 

OST: ts ear, able q advance, at the 
¥ --—) 4 roffive. Poetage on Mow Pork city and one 
sebeerasions mm must be paid in advance, at the office of TH 

RIST NION. 
REMeTTANCms. should be mate in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. When Lag my canne ot be ~ = the =e =o 
Letter, w ives ent an osses by 
m Postmasters are obliged to 1egister whenever 


All 
uested to do 80, 
REcEITS —If 4 cunsesiber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
aoe =—~ ‘ofl be ni Glowed. with th ne or. wx 
sent en * 
tam be pt will be niailed 


stamp be sent a Oe 
mediately upon receipt 0’ toe 

D1scONTINU ANCES. — ° peper will be forwarded until distinct order 

is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
ayment of ail arrearages is L---" as required by law. ao pian 

f adopted because found most an sub- 
scribers, who generally dislike to fo have their paper cn ag short 
at the end of the time originally subscribed f A request to 
send the paper only for the time paid for will slwage be regarded. 
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AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


Postmasters, Cler, en, Wide-awake Young Men, and others, (la 
dies or tier wen), who can give time to canvassing for the paper, 
will fnait one of 1 of the most remunerative undertakings ever oifered. 
Our terms to Agents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon 
pF. to the Publishers, or their General Agents. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
a yey o 80 cents per line, aed Ay pean dy et cent, ; Sevemet. 


of Agate 3 discoun' 
First Civertusing page, 40 oy Two wo month, 20) pet ro discount. 
— cent. discount, 


per line. 
outside page, 50 cents per line. loon ae ta 


Mr, HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertining Department, 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertise 


ant JAMES WILSON is connected with the Seated Departament of 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








GENERAL AGENTS. 
New Bngland—Gko. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 
North ramen. & PARKHURST, 102 Washington St., Chicago, 


South West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chesaut St., Philadelphia. 

Pacific Statee—F RANCIS DEWING & Co., 492 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


The General Agents of THE CHRISTIAN UNION are authorized to 
receive Subscriptions and Advertisements. and to arrange with can- 
vassing agenson the same terms as those given at the Publication 
Office in New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION OF SERMONS PREACHED BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
SULIABLE FOR PRESERVATION AND BINDING. 
The Only Issue Authorized by Mr. BEECHER, 
TERMS; Single numbers, TEN CENTs. 

Yearly Subscription price, $3.00, 


giving tw sf cient 0 pegs nth. Half-y 
fon prion, $i ee Gopiee tor § 
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” alae begin with any num! CLUB 


The a EE will send 


‘* Plymouth Pulpit”? and *‘ The Christian Union” 
To one address, for one year, for $5.00. 
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THE COUNTRY OR THE PARTY? 
read with interest in the World of July 
29th, the intelligence that the following cir- 
cular had been sent to Federal office-holders through- 
out the country : 


XECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


UNION CONGRESSIONAL REPUBLICAN 
WassiineTon, D. C., ee #8, ts " 


Siz: The political campaign of 1870, which has 
commenced in some of the States, promises to be ame foe with 
more than usual activity by the Democratic . It is therefore 
necessary that it shoul be met with spirit and determination. 
Every Republican whose attention has n directed to the sub- 
ject will readily see the necessity of prompt and decisive action 
The defense needed by the administration is that the are 
may be furnished with the facts as they exist. To accomplish this 
— will be necessary to defray the expense of printing « 
csropecae and in sending competent speakers ‘oa 
tbe field. position in the Re I willie warrants the 
committee __ ae — ra wo phe, — to this 
purpose. ey have therefore thoug' tropes to upon you for 
a pom | of —— dollars, the was hy ee which will be promptly 
main 


can pine and the money ex Republi- 

Where it can be done, money should be sent by 

draft mouey 6: poder, i in gai letters, made payable and 
to H Platt, M. 


C., Fo Union Congres- 
sional Republican “Gommittee’ Washington, D. C. An answer is 
expected. Respectfully, 

(Signed) Facmamen ~ a a 
OHN H. a 
5 H. Piatt, J 
Finance Committee. 


The blank in the above is filled, says the World's 
cerrespondent, by a sum equal in each case to one 
per cent. of the official’s salary. We have looked 
with curiosity in the Republican papers for contra- 
diction of this statement, or defense of the proceed- 
ing if it were as alleged. The Tribune speaks : 

Mayor Hall, in his editorial capacity, cries out in holy horror 
at the report that Republican committees have asked for a con- 
tribution of one per cent. on the salaries of office-holders to assist 
in defraying the expenses of the next political campaign. As the 
Mayor has served on both sides of the fence, he doubtless knows 
all the tricks of the trade ; but, really, the outory against a levy of 
one per cent. is too absurd. Sivce Mr. Hall's selling out to 
Tweed & Company he has had ample experience in political tax- 
levies, and if he or any. of his clerks can truthfully say that they 
have got off under five per cent. a year for the party, they will 
astonish the public by imparting the information. 


The retort of “‘ You're another” may be efficacious 
in stopping an opponent’s mouth; but on this vir- 
tual admission of the Tribune’s that the practice is 
common to both parties, we desire to say a word to 
the people at large. 

Here are a number of men employed to do cer- 
tain important. work for the public benefit, and 
regularly paid for it from the public Treasury. 
From this compensation they are called on to con- 
tribute one dollar in a hundred to assist Messrs. A 
B and C in securing an election to Congress. It is 
distinctly understood that a failure to comply will 
be followed by immediate dismissal from office. 

Mark the moral character of this proceeding. 
Men are called on to pay money, for which they re- 
ceive absolutely no equivalent beyond what was al- 
ready their due. The postmaster or government 
clerk gives his labor for his salary just as does any 





other employee. The right he which the “ Conan 
sional Republican Committee” calls on him to give 
them a part of his wages, is just the right by which 
the brigand asks you for your purse when he has you 
covered by his carbine. It is simply the right of 
power. The fact of custom affects the right and 
wrong of the matter just as much as it does in the 
case of Algerine piracy, or slavery. 

We suppose the best defense that could be made 
of the practice is this: “These officials can hold 
office only while their party remains in power; it is 
fitting therefore that they should assist to keep the 
party in power.” But in this case “it is sitting” 
means “‘ it is for their interest.” Have you a right to 
compel a man to do a thing because it is for his in- 
terest ? 

This extortion is a natural outgrowth of our 
whole system of official appointment. The root- 
idea of that system is that office is the prize of 


until| party. From this very naturally springs a feeling 


that. office-holders are responsible, not to the govern- 
ment as trustee of the whole people, but to political 
chiefs as trustees of party. To pay a tax to their 
actual sovereigns becomes thus a sort of “ rendering 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.” 

But while the whole people have to depend for 
their common interests on the intelligent and faith- 
ful service of these officials; while they are paid 
from taxes levied on the whole population—we pro- 
test against this transfer of allegiance as a usurpa- 
tion and an outrage. 

What we most earnestly demand, is a change in 
the whole system. We ask that the essential quali- 
fication for any office shall be capacity for its duties; 
that the whole vicious method of rotation in office 
with every election shall be brought to an end ; that 
a plan of examinations shall be adopted which shall 
insure some other merit in officials than that of 
party fealty. Meantime, a public sentiment ought 
to be found that should have some power to shame 
such abuses as this of levying party taxes on the 
employees of the nation. 








Is THERE SEX IN GUIL1: ? 


MONG the most odious of all inequalities is 
that which gives to the same crime, com- 
mitted under the same circumstances, a different de- 
gree of guilt and punishment, according to the social 
position which one holds. It was to equalize rights 
not only, but to equalize moral obligations, and to 
bring all men before the law, both for protection or 
punishment, on just the same footing—whether they 
are nobles, burghers, priests, or peasants—that the 
great Revolution in France was waged, and it is to 
moral and political equality that our Declaration of 
Independence in great part refers. ® 

We have happily abolished the distinctions which 
existed in Europe. The Law knows no distinction 
between one class and another in duties or crimes, 
or in rewards or penalties. The only invidious and 
unjust inequalities that yet exist, in law, are those be- 
tween the sexes. Public sentiment still lags behind 
the just demands of the age on this subject. 

Women have no political rights, nor the same 
rights of property that men have. Public Senti- 
ment refuses to woman the same opportunity to earn 
wealth which men have, but the law refuses to pro- 
tect their earnings as it does men’s earnings. Worse 
yet, Public Sentiment, following the medieval bias, 
gives to the same crimes, committed under the same 
circumstances, a greater degree of guilt, if commit- 
ted by woman, than when committed by man. 

Nor are very able and upright journals wanting, 
which deliberately justify this unjust. distinction. 
To treat impurity in woman as more guilty than in 
man, is not so much to increase the responsibility of 
virtue on woman’s part, as to lighten the responsi- 
bility on man’s part. 

To make a woman more guilty than a man, for 
doing the same acts, in the same circumstances, is a 
violation, not less of reason and natural justice, than 
of the divine teachings of the Word of God. There 
was no sex in crime in the old Hebrew code. It is 
remarkable, that in Oriental lands, under the glar- 
ing sun, and amid the fervid passions of Eastern 
people, and with such lax, or at least liberal mar- 
riage institutions, there should be found such simple 
justice in meting out punishment to domestic infi- 
delity, alike to man and woman. Neither legisla- 
tion nor public sentiment in our Christian nations 
has yet reached the level of that natural justice, as 
between the sexes, which is found in the Mosaic 
Institutes. Adultery was death to both man and wo- 
man. 

There is evidence that in our Saviour’s time pub- 
lic sentiment has already lapsed, or else, why should 
a woman taken in adultery be dragged before Christ, 
while the man went free? Yet the Lord refused 
in every instance in which he was called to act in 
similar cases, to treat woman as more guilty than 
man, for the same offenses. 

Nothing can show more clearly the want of edu- 
cation and just moral ideas in respect to this social 
question, than a recent sad history in Cortlandville 
in this State. A woman, convinced of the infidelity 
of her husband to his marriage vows, instead of stab- 
bing him, or shooting his evil partner, drowns her- 
self. The case could not but touch the sensibilities 
of the whole community. There must be sure testi- 








mony epiben penseuite so fatal. A party of young 
men in an outburst of virtue, repaired, not to the 
house of the husband, who had by his criminal con- 
duct driven his wife to insanity and suicide, but to 
the house of ill-fame to which he had been accus- 
tomed to resort, and there seized’ the wretched wo- 
man, led her forth, tarred and feathered her, but at 
her earnest entreaty spared her life. It was the wo- 
man, it seems, that sinned. The husband was not 
supposed guilty enough to require any penalty. 
From a report in the Tribune, we quote: 

“ It appeared at the Coroner's inquest that Mrs. Moore’s hus- 
band had been improperly intimate with a depraved woman liv- 
ing in the village, named Melissa Blye, and the verdict of the 
jury was that the knowledge of such intimacy had rendered Mrs. 
Moore insane, and while in such mental condition she had com- 
mitted suicide. A strong feeling of indignation arose against 
the woman, and a paity of young men forced the doors of her 
house and subjeeted her to a treatment of tar and feathers. She 
was first dragged to the street, where a promiscuous crowd of 
about 200 haa gathered, and there she was entirely disrobed. In 
this condition she was taken through the streets to another part 
of the village, where tar and feathers were @fplied. She was 
then suffered to go her way, and the crowd dispersed. While 
this outrage was going on, the woman begged some members of 
the party to spare her life, and appealed to them as friends, who 
had also known hf intimately. The citizens are indignant at 
the outrage.” 

Does any one suppose that in the eyes of the Di- 
vine Judge this woman was guiltier than her para- 
mour? 

Her general life was disreputable, and his respec- 
table. If there was any difference in the guilt of 
their common sin, was not the man far the more 


guilty ? 





THE EPISCOPAL LITURGY. 


J\VERY branch of the Church makes its own 
special contribution to the whole great round 
of Christian experience and feeling. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, however its other peculiari- 
ties be regarded, is entitled to our warmest grati- 
tude for its Book of Common Prayer. There are 
many devout worshipers whose preference is strong 
and unchangeable for the Puritan methods in wor- 
ship. Even such, we believe, would in most cases 
find the Prayer-book to contain a great deal that 
was spiritually helpful to them, though read in pri- 
vacy. And those who most enjoy a public service 
where the congregation takes audible part, and 
whose devotional feeling is best satisfied by forms of 
prayer, can surely find no such rich and delightful 
service as the Episcopal Liturgy. 

We write as belonging to a Congregational Church, 
and strongly preferring that system in its integrity 
to any other. It is not, therefore, as speaking of 
our own household, that we express our profound 
admiration and love for this noble service. 

One of its most striking features, to our mind, is the 
prominence in every part of it of religious feeling. 
We have seen liturgies which seemed to have been 
largely formed by simple intellectual processes; which 
were strongly doctrinal in character, and only sec- 
ondarily devotional. But in every part of the Epis- 
copal service there appears a devout and solemn 
sense of the direct relation between God and the 
soul. The element of reverence is everywhere. The 
facts of religion are emphasized, the theories lightly 
touched. The prayers are for those things of which 
the soul feels direct and strong need. Specific aspi- 
rations prevail, rather than generalities. The tem- 
poral aspect of life is recognized as well as the spir- 
itual; the spirit of “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” finds a just expression. Most beautiful and 
Christian is the specific remembrance of “all classes 
and conditions of men ;” the prayers for “ Prisoners 
and captives,” for “All who travel by land or by 
water,” for ‘Women in the perils of child-birth,” 
for “ All sick persons and young children.” These 
prayers for special classes are too numerous to begin 
to specify them here. Their constant presence gives 
a character of broad charity, rising beyond and for- 
getting self, which is to us an especial charm in the 
service, 

We think that there is one phase of religious feel- 
ing which finds but little expression here—the sense 
of personal nearness to God and Christ, the joyful 
| familiarity of love, to which the soul may sometimes 
rise. Yet it isin the nature of things almost impos- 
sible that stereotyped forms should largely express 
emotions of this class. Love in its glowing moments 
uses words which it would be almost profane to crys- 
ta]lize for regular repetition. It is therefore rather 
a merit than a blemish that the tone of the Prayer- 
book scarcely ever departs from the reverence which 
implies a certain distance. This is undoubtedly a 
great reason why its worship is unsatisfactory to 
those whose religion is very largely of a vividly 
emotional character. And, though we are not dis- 
cussing the general question of liturgical worship, 
we cannot avoid remarking that a special provision 
in the Episcopal service for extempore prayer, would 
certainly give scope for this element—an element 
which seems to us much to be desired, in the symme- 
try of Christian character. 

In general, however, we think it a peculiarity of 
the Episcopal service, that it is so well adapted in 
substance and form to the widest variety of charac- 
terand culture. In simplicity and dignity its lan- 
guage strongly resembles that of our English Bible. 
Its prayers and praise meet the wants alike of the 





child in religion, and of the saint enriched by a 


life’s experience. Especially in the incomparable 
Liturgy is the whole range of experienceswept ; the 
“kindly fruits of the earth,” bodily protection from 
“lightning and tempest, from plague, pestilence 
and famine,” are besought; forgiveness of “ our sins, 
negligences and ignorances;” protection “in all 
time of our tribulation, in all time of our prosper. 
ity ;” strength for those who stand, comfort and help 
for the weak-hearted ; recovery for those “ who 
have erred and are deceived ;” deliverance from 
“pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy,” from “envy, 
hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness,” and 
from “ all the deceits of the world, the flesh and the 
devil;” the “ peace of the Lamb of God.” 

What Christian is there whose heart does not 
respond to such requests? We have taken these 
phrases from their setting, and they lose by our do- 
ing so; the Litany is one perfeet whole, of which no 
part can be spared. While Christianity exists, 
Christians will pray for these things and in this 
spirit. 

One admirable feature of the Service is the due 
proportion between the different elements of wor- 
ship. All have their place,—confession, prayers 
general and special, profession of faith, thanksgiv- 
ing, praise in song, the Psalms, the Old and New 
Testament. In its anthems of praise this Church is 
especially rich. It constantly uses the Te Deum, 
most majestic and inspiring of hymns, in which 
one seems to join with the whole multitude in 
heaven and earth : 

“ The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee, 

* The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

** The noble army 0° Martyrs praise thee. 

* The holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge 
thee.” 

The united recitation of the simplest and most 
ancient of creeds seems to us to have great propri- 
ety as a part of public worship. The opening Con- 
fession is peculiarly suited to solemnize the heart of 
the sincere worshiper, and bring him into a state of 
chastened and reverent feeling, from which he may 
rise with purer joy to the triumphant praise of the an- 
thems. Deep and tender is the feeling of the “ prayer 
of general thanksgiving,” with its climax from tem- 
poral blessings to the “ means of grace, and the 
hope of glory ;” and with the most naturally succeed- 
ing aspiration, that ‘“‘ We may serve thee not only 
with our lips, but in our lives; by giving up our- 
selves to thy service, and by walking before thee in 
holiness and righteousness all our days.” 

To specify one half of the particular prayers to 
which we should be glad to refer, would carry us 
beyond our present limits. We only cite futher the 
final benediction, essentially Scriptural in its lan- 
guage, and with a marvelous fullness of meaning in 
its phrases. Surely there never was a more perfect 
close to a Christian service: “The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and 
of his son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son,*and the 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you 
always. Amen.” 

We have spoken of the Episcopal service simply 
as it might present itself to one coming upon it as 
anew thing. But it is the peculiarity of a Liturgy, 
and especially of such a Liturgy as this, that it car- 
ries in it more than its mere language. It is 
weighted with the richness of the past. Unnun- 
bered pious souls, unnumbered great congregations, 
have breathed their joy and humility, their aspira- 
tion and triumph, through these very utterances. 
Some oft them have come down from the Early 
Church; have been on the lips of martyrs; have 
ascended in unbroken succession from God’s people 
for more than fifteen hundred years. In others, 
pure and holy natures in the darkness ot the Mid- 
dle Ages, bore witness to the truth and love of God 
in their souls. All of them have come down 
through generations; the child has learned them 
from his mother; millions of soul-histories have 
been closely linked with them. Some: sense of all 
this, often vague, but very powerful, rests on those 
who in sincerity worship through these words. It 
is no empty sentimentulism ; it is the sense, through 
the imagination, of a glorious truth,—the unity, 
through all ages, of God’s children. 

The question between different methods of wor- 
ship is not one of absolute excellence, but of adapta- 
tion to particular classes of men. We have praised, 
without fear or hesitation, the service of, our Epis- 
copal brethren. We love it, and never fail to find 
it helpful and comforting. In thinking what a use- 
fulness it has had, and will have, we rejoice, and 
are thankful for this rich possession of one great 
division of the Church. Nor do we believe that its 
special mission will end while the earthly Church 
endures. 








DISESTABLISHMENT AND Decay.—It is supposed, 
and the wish is doubtless father of the thought, that 
if the Episcopal Church were disestablished in Eng- 
land, a large number of the “ Evangelical ” or “Low” 
Church party would join the Independents and the 
Baptists, We believe that disestablishment would 
greatly increase the zeal and liberality of the Epis 
copalians, and that it might have the effect of 
bringing about a better state of feeling and codper- 





tion between the three great parties which are n0¥ 
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arrayed against each other. They would rally with 
a new enthusiasm for the maintenance of their 
Church if its connection with the State were broken, 
and, as an independent but still Episcopal body, they 
would be joined by many who have liturgical tastes, 
but do not believe in having a temporal sovereign 
the head of the body of Christ. 

The views of so evangelical a churchman as Mr. 
Ryle on the future of the Disestablished Church of 
England may be interesting to our readers: 

But when that day comes, Evangelical Churchmen will certain- 
ly not join the Independents or Baptists. Nothing of the kind! 
We shall stand firmly by Episcopacy and the Prayer-book, and 
refase to let them go. We will try tomend them, and adapt 
them to our new circumstances, but we will not let them go. We 
shall nail the old colors to the mast, and retain bishops and a 
liturgy. 

An independent Episcopal Church on fraternal 
terms with other denominations of Christians, en- 
joying the liberty of inter-communion and the ex- 
change of pulpits, would grow in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and greatly advance both the unity and the 
power of the Church universal. 











THE MEANING OF THE WAR. 


“Give to us peace in our time, O Lord!” Fer- 
vently may that prayer go up from the Church’s 
heart, in a!l lands and ages. Most fervently should 
it be uttered now by every American Christian in 
behalf of his brothers in unhappy Europe. 

There is no such cheat played on the imagination 
as by war. The splendid spectacle of two great na- 
tions rushing to arms takes captive our senses. We 
watch with eager interest the changing prospects of 
the struggle; all our feeling is concentrated on the 
question of success or failure to the contestants. We 
ure spectators at a mighty pageant, to which the 
strifes of the Olympic arena and the Colosseum were 
child’s play; and we cheer the contestants and spec- 
ulate on the issue, as did the Greeks and Romans 
with their athletes. 

To us the war is a living epic. If we saw with 
clearer eyes it would be a tragedy so solemn and ter- 
rible that only the highest faith in God would sus- 
tain us before it. 

When we say “ Germany,” we think of Bismarck ; 
and “ France” means to our ears Napoleon. At least, 
each of these men is to us the type of his nation— 
a warrior, strong, Crafty, eager, risking life for that 
which alone makes life dear to him. But Germany is 
not that, and France is not that. Each of those coun- 
tries is a million of homes. In every home hearts are 
bound together by just such mutual love and de- 
pendence as make life sweet to us. And in each of 
them there is now griet and trouble; aching hearts, 
and eyes that strain for sign from him who has gone 
to look Death in the face. 

A year ago, in Dresden, we came to be acquainted 
with a waiter in one of the charming concert-restau- 
rants that are found only in Germany. We learned 
by degrees his little family history, the hard struggle 
to keep afloat with wife and babies, on the beggarly 
wages that labor there commands. We visited his 
home, saw the little chamber and closet where all 
the family lived in cleanliness and barely in comfort. 
The worn-out wife,—re-assured after the first fright 
a strange visit brought to those who could expect 
no change but to the worse—showed us with pride 
her rosy babies, and explained all the little domestic 
economies of the household. We grew warmly at- 
tached to the modest, kind, true-hearted people; 
their struggle with life—so like that of millions of 
their country people—was to us very touching. And 
now the news comes, “ Prussia has called out the 
Landwehr”—the flower in age of her male popula- 
tion—and we know that our poor friend must leave 
wife and little ones; they haye no longer his arm 
to labor for them, his coming to look for at night; 
he goes to face the Chassepot rifles. So it is all over 
Germany, all over France. 

Against all this dreadful suffering, what compen- 
sation is to be placed? Has the present war, on 
’ either side, that heroic character which sanctifies 
loss?’ There have been wars which were as fires 
that sweep away the forests to make room for 
peaceful homesteads. When a whole nation is in- 
spired by a great moral purpose, which animates it 
to endure all things for the sake of the highest 
good, men’s hearts may be very grave, but they 
have cause for rejoicing that rises above sadness. 
But what real good to mankind is sought by either 
France or Prussia? It is expressing only the gen- 
eral sentiment of Christendom, to say that the 
French are fighting for nothing but personal am- 
bition and national greed of territory. So far as 
the Prussian attitude is one of defense, it certainly 
commands and deserves our sympathy. For our 
part, we freely say that there is some degree of mor- 
al nobility in the attitude of Germany, an attitude 
of resistance to an insolent invader. But it is idle to 
ignore the fact that Prussia too has been largely 
controlled in her whole policy by motives of mere 
ambition. To consolidate Germany under her su- 
premacy, to build up an empire of vast proportions 
and imposing strength, this has been the aim of 
Prussian statesmen, pursued with unfailing persist- 
ence and little conscience. Whatever gain has ac- 
crued to popular rights has come incidentally, so far 
as King William and Bismarck were concerned ; it 








has been due not to their good will, but to the irre- 
sistible force of the tide swelling throughout Eu- 
ropean politics and society. The Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866 forced a host of unwilling minor states 
under the sway of Prussia, and strengthened the 
despotic forces in that kingdom and its subordinates. 
To all appearances a like result would follow a 
French Sadowa. On the other hand,-a French suc- 
cess would be a far greater disaster to all Europe. 

Should other nations be drawn into the contest, 
the animating motives must be of the same class as 
those that inspire the present combatants. However 
imposing may be the external aspect of -a general 
war, there is in its grounds no moral nobility to rec- 
éucile us to its physical horrors. We seem threat- 
ened with one of those vast calamities that are 
equally dreadful in the suffering they inflict, and the 
revelation they make of how far the world is yet 
under the dominion of Sin. 

If there is any power in prayer, if we owe any 
duty to-our fellow men who are out of our sight, if 
we are to say, “Thy Kingdom come,” as words with 
any real meaning—it becomes all Christians to be- 
seech Him in whom they trust, that He will deliver 
those over whom this great woe impends. 








THE SCANNELL HomicipE.—The coroner’s inquest 
on Florence Scannell, who recently died of a wound 
received in December last, calls freshly to mind 
some of the prominent features in the politics and 
government of this city. Scannell was an independ- 
ent Democratic candidate for Alderman against the 
regular Tammany nominee. With a party of his 
friends he entered a liquor saloon which was the 
headquarters of a gang of Tammany repeaters. A 
fracas followed, and Scannell was shot. Strong sus- 
picion fell on Donahue, the keeper of the saloon, 
who was arrested, but released without bail under 
the merely nominal surveillance of a policeman. 
Three weeks after the affray he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Tammany General Committee. In July 
Scannell died, and Donahue surrendered himself to 
the authorities. It was well understood that the 
question of his conviction would become a bitter 
party issue between Tammany and the “ Young 
Democracy.” Fortunately the coroner’s jury was 
made up of substantial New York business men, of 
well-known standing and character. Notwithstand- 
ing the strenuous exertions of Mr. John Graham, 
who appeared as counsel for Donahue—basing his 
concluding appeal on the ground that his client 
would, if condemned by the jury, be assassinated in 
twenty-four hours!—a verdict was promptly ren? 
dered that the fatal shot was fired by him. The 
Tribune the next morning sneered at the verdict as 
unaccountable, and several other papers took a 
similar tone. 

The further progress of the case will be watched 
with curiosity ; when it comes before the criminal 
courts we shall doubtless have a delightful exhi- 
bition of the justice pure and undefiled which is 
dealt out in a New York court-room where a party 
quarrel is involved. As to the fact or degree of 
Donahue’s guilt, we have nothing to say. The 
feature of the case likely to impress the general 
public is the new illustration of the governing 
elements of New York city. The clique which dic- 
tates to the dominant party of the city and state, 
and expectantly of the nation—makes itself the 
champion of this leader of repeaters and bar-room 
fighters; puts him on its General Committee while 
under a charge of homicide; fetes him at its club; 
defends him by iss legal champion; and makes it 
a party object to save him from the state’s prison. 








An UNMANAGEABLE GovERNOR.—Some offset to 
the above is furnished by the present aspect of Real's 
case. This man too—now under sentence of death 
for the murder of a policeman—has been a service- 
able ward politician. A most determined effort to 
save him from the gallows has been made by the 
political ring of which he was the tool. Gov. Hoff- 
man has withstood the pressure, and the sentence 
stands, to be executed on Friday of this week. 
The death of a wretched criminal, however well 
deserved, is certainly not in itself a matter for ex- 
ultation. But asan instance of the firmness of Law; 
asa proof that the safety and well-being of the com- 
munity, instead of the success of the Democratic 
ticket, may sometimes be the object of government, 
the present case gives good occasion for complacency. 
It is not the first instance in which Gov. Hoffman 
has earned the thanks of honest men by a display 
of the quality known as “ back-bone.” 








To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

To the wonder expressed by the Rev. Dr, Phelps 
that in my remarks in the Plymouth Church prayer- 
meeting on the State of Religion in Europe, I 
omitted to mention the labors of the Baptists in 
Germany, I have only to say that it lay in my way 
on that occasion to speak merely of what I myself 
had seen, and my words were intended to refer 
almost exclusively to Italy. One of the good re- 
sults of my incoherent talk is to have elicited from 
Dr. Phelps the interesting account which he has 
contributed to your columns. 


Yours truly, R. R. Raymonp. 








THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

oes the French and Prussian troops seem to 
4 face each other along the Saar River, and to line the 
north-eastern French frontier from thence to the junc- 
tion of the Lauter and the Rhine, yet the great battle 
which has daily been looked for has not occurred up 
to the time at which we write. France's failure to 
strike the first blow is attributed to the Emperor’s 
doubt of the superiority of the Chassepot to the needle- 
gun—a point on which wild assertions have been 
made, there having been no test yielding actual re- 
sults ;—and now the Prussian force is so great at the 
menaced point, and the system of fortifications and 
communications so complete, that France may be con- 
sidered, from whatever cause, to have allowed the 
moment of her advantage to pass. Indeed, it is stated 
with some emphasis that Prussia will soon have a 
million and a quarter of men in the King’s army, and 
that it is to advance from the Saar into France—mak- 
ing the famous radiation as on the lines of a fan 
which proved so effe ctive in the Seven Weeks’ War— 
and striking at Metz, Nancy, and Strasbourg. News- 
paper speculations, however, upon campaigns whose 
plan is completely secreted in the minds of a very few 
men, are not likely to be trustworthy guides. Yet it is 
worth notice, as embodying the opinion of those who 
have better opportunities for information than our- 
selves, that Englishmen have taken the national mode 
of attesting conviction by betting that the Prus- 
sian army will enter Paris within a fortnight. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the French navy may soon de- 
liver a blow upon the Baltic coast. 


English popular sentiment is overwhelmingly with 
Prussia—unless it be more accurate to say, against 
France ;—but the reserve of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment has been such as to inspire the German press and 
people with bitter resentment, and to. evoke a signifi- 
cant inquiry whether it desires to involve itself in 
another Alabama difficulty. Prussia’s disclosure of 
the secret treaty has not fully realized Count Bismarck’s 
expectation that it would bring England into collision 
with Napoleon, and consequently into alliance with 
himself. France—driven from its first disavowal of 
the treaty by the production of the treaty itself, in the 
handwriting of Count Benedetti, the French ambas- 
sador—recedes to the statement that the proposal was 
Bismarck’s, at whose request Benedetti put it upon 
paper at Bismarck’s dictation, but that the Emperor 
refused utterly to entertain the proposition, regarding 
the projected violation of Belgium’s integrity with 
lively abhorrence. Bismarck in turn—without point- 
ing to the obvious fact that France was to receive 
every benefit from the treaty, and Prussia none what- 
ever—rejoins that not only was the proposal the Em- 
peror’s, but that he has continued to urge it without 
intermission. England, pronouncing both explanations 
** not satisfactory,” busies herself 10 insure the integ- 
rity of Belgium. Mr. Gladstone declares that her 
‘* first idea is neutrality, and her second is preparation 
for the worst ;” her arsenals and dockyards are called 
into activity ; there is to be a loan of £2,000,000 and 
an addition to the standing army of 20,000, men, 
making its total little short of 200,000 and its available 
force for Continental operations perhaps some 75,000. 
Belgium will probably be sheltered, unless England 
herself, and with her the majority of the European 
powers, shall be drawn into the conflict. 

As to the sentiment in France, and about her, the 
hopeless muddle of statements which reach us only 
becomes clarified as they pass through the hands of the 
Tribune's correspondent, during which operation they 
become so thoroughly impregnated with the ultra-par- 
tisanship which characterizes that journal that their con- 
sumption, even after chose scrutiny, is unsafe. It may 
be accepted, however, that while German enthusiasm 
is spontaneous and intense on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, that which was proclaimed to exist in France was 
largely factitious,—that, in fine, there is the difference 
between the feelings of loyalty to a sovereign of a 
house under whose rule his country has become great, 
and that for a parvenu usurper. France's well-wishers 
seem to be influenced solely by hatred for Prussia or for 
some other power, or by fear of France. To the latter 
class may be assigned Spain ; to the haters of Prussia, 
Denmark and Austria; and, by a purely Hibernian 
process of antagonism, Ireland becomes a valuable par- 
tisan of France because England is drawn toward 
the other side. But in the matter of sympathy it is im- 
possible to ignore those considerations of race and 
religion which, unconsciously perhaps, Irishmen here 
and at home are ostentatiously exemplifying. The 
plea for traditional friendship, which seeks a very far- 
fetched and inadequate explanation of Irish emotional- 
ism by going back to the days of Louis XIV. and the 
Stuarts and the Prince of Orange and the Battle of the 
Boyne, has been urged upon us in remarkably uneffec- 
tive reminiscences of the respective parts taken in our 
Revolution by Lafayette and by the Hessian mer- 
cenaries,—quite evading the circumstances that La- 
fayette was not precisely a Bonapartist, and that to at- 
tribute to King William and Bismarck any odium for 
the enormities of Hesse-Cassel in the last century would 
be rather less reasonable than to hold Gen. Grant and 
Mr. Fish responsible for the divorce code of Indiana or 
the machinations of the New York ‘‘ Ring.” Under- 
lying all such artificial incentives to national friendship, 
are the instinctive affinities of Celtic and of Teutonic 
peoples, of Catholicand of Protestant communities, for 
those of their own kind; and the instinctive repugnance 
of either toward the other. Whether we avow it or not, 
the Germans are too near us in race and faith for 
even genuine historical sentimentalisms to alienate us. 
Whether the nominal Catholicism of France will suf- 
fice to maintain for her the affections of the faithful 
in the event of the Pope’s fall through her desertion, is 


not unlikely to receive the test of experience. 





TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
BY THE REV. ©. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 


(Thirteenth Letter.) 
French Steamer just off shore at Joffa, 


Feb. 28, 1870. 
THE DRAGOMAN, 


It is not possible to travel in the Holy Land alone. 
The language is so unattainable, the customs so strange, 
the people so unlike any other in the world, that it is 
folly for one to make the attempt to go on without a 
dragoman. This word will be seen to be cognate with 
Tarquin, and indeed means pretty much the same as 
that. A dragoman is a Tarquin-man ; that is an inter- 
preter. He combines in his one personality the offices 
of guide, guard, courier and purveyor. Travelers 
will differ most likely in their counsels upon this point, 
but after two experiences I feel quite resolute in adyis- 
ing that an engagement be made in Cairo or Alexandria 
provided a perfectly satisfactory man can be found. i 
consider ourselves fortunate in finding the same indi- 
vidual_on this occasion that I traveled with four years 
eg, Mohammed Achmed, an intelligent and energetic 

gyptian. He served me well before, and I greet him 
again for this new course as an old friend. Before 
leaving Cairo we made our contract for the thirty days, 
and sent him forward to complete all arrangements. 
And it really is a vast comfort to me now, writibg here 
on my knee inthe morning twilight as it glimmers 
across the deck, to think that behind the shadows 
which hang over the still town yonder, he 1s alertly 
waiting for his company—horses, mules and tents, all 
ready for the instant start. 

_ FROM CAIRO TO SUEZ. 

This comprises one whole day’s experience of desert 
heat and dust by the railway. It has nothing for any 
one to relieve its thorough discomfort, but the con- 
sciousness of his being all the time on the exact track 
of the Israelites in the Exodus; and that rather sug- 
gests pity for them than anything else. 

Out of the window, as one hurries rapidly on, he can 
sometimes catch a mysterious glimpse of the vast soli- 
tudes of the difficult journey as it used to be made on 
the back ofa camel. Far as the eye can reach, the sea 
of sand lies waveless and glittering, the air over it 
wavering and palpitating in the hot sunshine. Now 
and then may be seen an awkward trunk or branch of 
petrified wood, but uo trees or bushes, or any signs of 
verdure, enliven the way. And most suggestive of all, 
the bones of a dead dromed occasionally gleam 
white and fleshless from the hillocks, to show how 
severe has been the burden of the way. We saw only 
one caravan on the transit, and weary enough appeared 
both man and beast as we rapidly swept past them. 
It gave us a sort of sentimental grutification to remem- 
ber that while our tireless iron horse had all the force, 
and almost the intelligence, he had none of the needs 
and none of the nerves of any living thing. 

It is fairly amusing for one to look in upon the pro- 
cesses of his own mind during this journey. Every 
little village the train stops at he finds himself feverish- 
ly rushing out upon the hot platform in the faint and 

oolish hope of furnishing his note-book with a few 
reminiscences of the ancient exodus. Attimes he feels 
quite sure one of the Aborigenes will tell him this place 
is original Succoth, or but a little ways from Etham. 
And he wonders whether he is to change cars for Pi- 
hahiroth, or continue on in the same train for Migdol 
and Baal-zephon. Most vexatious it seems to be con- 
stantly pressed with the fact that not one of these stages 
of that ancient flight is now to be identified ; and most 
ludicrous it seems after all to be hunting after such 
traces of Isfael behind a locomotive and alongside of a 
telegraphic wire. And by the time he reaches Suez 
his enthusiasm will have vanished, almost like any 
other feverishness under the terrible perspirations of 
the declining day. He will enter the commonplace 
little hamlet a good deal demoralized ; and actually will 
delay his examination of the locality where Israel 
crossed until he has first been settled in a cool hotel. 

SUEZ AND THE SEA. 


A man can hardly help being interested the first time 
he sets eyes upon the Red Sea ; but Suez has nothing to 
offer. It isthe tamest of all villages, with some five or 
six thousand inhabitants. It invites no notice save 
from the fact of its position as the head of navigation. 
While the enterprise of the French is giving it rapid 
growth, the jealousy of the English helps it with equal 
efficiency ; for it stands upon the exact line of commu- 
nication which both of these nations desire to keep 
open with a view to all influence and dominance in 
the East. Noble steamers lie at anchor in the harbor, 
and a general appearance of bustle is beginning to be 
discoverable latterly in the town. 

We took a stroll at evening out around the shore of 
the Gulf, looking with more than mere curiosity upon 
the undoubted scene of the miraculous crossing. The 
dull and barren hills seemed almost like old friends to 
us ; we could hardly help imagining they knew precise- 
ly what we had been traveling this long distance for ; 
they were on our side in belief ; they had seen in those 
tremendous days of Moses all we now desired to con- 
template; and mutely they bore witness to the power of 

THE WELLS OF MOSES. 

The next morning we arose refreshed, and bright and 
early started for a day’s excursion down into the desert 
to visit the Wells of Moses. At first we had planned 
to go around the head of the gulf upon camels, and so 
get a taste of caravan life. But the remembrance of 
yesterday’s sunshine on the sand, and that vivid little 
reminiscence of rocking wearily backwards and for- 
wards in the windless noontide we had witnessed as we 
passed it, acted as a potent persuader against any un- 
nec romance of exposure. So we hired a fine 
sail boat for the entire party ; and giving literally the 
laboring var to the crew, we ‘set out for the shore al- 
most directly across. A brisk breeze carried us over 
the unruffied surface of the water, exquisitely blue in 
the clear light of the morning. Our spirits were at the 
highest pitch ; and sally of wit and seriousness of song 
alternated in the exhilaration of the hour’s sail. It was 
deemed quite a fortunste thing for us that, the tide being 
just right, we escaped the usual form of debarkation, 
and did not have to be carried ashore on the backs of 
the odorous and populous Arabs. The men drove the 
boat headlong, under the impetus of a final tack, far up 
through the shallow water upon the beach, and we 
quietly leaped over the side —S beautiful shells. 

Most unromantic it may seem, but it is emphatically 
to creature and human advantage that we now surren- 
dered all thoughts of dromedaries, and in a modest way 
distributed ourselves among the meek crowd of donkeys 
that had come with us in another boat, and waited for 
us on the landing. If we were not going together on 
@ most solemn errand I would ask you tranquilly a mo- 


the clear yellow sand. Every color of a 
every expression of a face, every tuck and 
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or take a drink of water from the jar while the fiery 
steeds champed their bits wrathfully in indiscreet im- 
patience, could be seen at the sweep of the eye. But 
these things I pass by musingly. We are on the track 
of the Israelites, and must be sedate. 

It took the cavalcade at least four weary hours to 
reach the welcome fountains. There is nothing worth 
the labor of description in them; they derive all their 
interest, these seven or eight little springs in the desert, 
from the tradition that Moses filled in his supply of 
water from them, and so gave them his name. ‘They 
are clear and warm, and slightly brackish to the taste, 
but profuse; and by their irrigation have gathered a 
few houses together intoa hamlet among the palms. 
At a distance, this oasis looks finely, breaking the 
monotony of the sand very beautifully with green. 


MIRIAM’S SONG. 


We passed most of the time of our sojourn, after 
we had lunched under the palms, in conversing about 
the spot of final emergence from the water as the Israel]- 
ites came over from the further side. The fountains 
are not exactly upon the beach, but two or three miles 
inland. Yet the air is so clear that the distance is ex- 
ceedingly deceptive. The sea-line appeared almost 
immediately at our feet. Taking a direct measurement, 
it would not be far from seven miles across obliquely 
to the port of Suez, at which point the Children of 
Israel entered. They could easily traverse that in a 
night. Over beyond, the mountains were in full view ; 
and we could trace without fail precisely where they 
seemed to be hemmed in at the moment when Pharaoh 
began his pursuit. Indeed, there was no possible re- 
lease for any large body of people, who were hurrying 
down along the western shore, and caught between the 
mountain range and the water. The ridge grows more 
and more’precipitous as it nears the beach, and finally 
ends full against the dash of the waves. Divine power 
opened a path directly across, and it must have seemed 
to the fleeing multitude as wonderful as it was surpris- 
ing to their foes. 

We sat meditatively for a long time on a low swell 
of sand overlooking the interesting scene. And very 
near the spot, as we certainly were, where Miriam came 
forth with the women bearing their timbrels, and sang 
in full response to Moses—‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea”—surely it was exhilarating 
enough to join in the chorus when one of our compan 
in betitting enthusiasm started the old anthem so famil- 
iar in our homes: 

‘* Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt’s dark sea ; 
Jehovah hath triumphed, and israel is free !’’ 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 

A somewhat tedious ride brought us home again, and 
next morning quite-early we took cars down to a small 
village called Ismailia, with the expectation of there 
meeting a steamer bound for Port Said, and so travers- 
ing the length of the new French canal. We could 
have’ passed through the whole of it, entering at the 
Red Sea; but we had learned that it was dull business, 
and we would have quite enough of it before we 
reached the end. This we subsequently found true. 

A canal is only a canal the world over. And this 
Suez canal has no romance about it beyond its own 
kind. We continued to push our commonplace way 
for seven or eight hours between the extensive heaps 
of sand that bound the horizon on either side. There 
is nothing interesting at all in the transit. It would be 
insufferable, but for the repute of saying afterwards 
we had done the thing in orthodox style. Occasional] 
the banks were lower, and then from the upper dec 
one’ could look over on the vast reach of the desert. 
Now and then, especially in the neighBorhood of the 

1 akes, some curious water-fowls became visible, stalk- 
ing on, with long red legs, in the margin of the swamp. 
The suggestive spectacle, however, was the mighty 
dredging machines, strung along through the entire in- 
closure. I counted forty-two of these ; and in the end 
paused only because I was tired of it. They show at 
once what has been the difficulty and what will always 
be the peril of this enterprise. The sand drifting in 
fills up the channel. There have already been several 
steamers of largest size brought through; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt of the ultimate success of 
the undertaking. ‘The English newspapers all decry it ; 
for that nation is emphatically jealous of the French ; 
but it will soon: be in full working order, and will give 
witness to its own utility. 

PORT SAID. 

It is, however, a dry region for pleasure sailing. And 
we were ail glad enough, at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, to catch the first glimmer of lights in the har- 
bor of Port Said. We found there*a comfortable 
hotel ; and when after the night’s rest we examined the 
town we perceived evidences of thrift on every hand. 
As yet, however, the port is new, and the streets are 
filled with adventurers. Many people of the lower 
classes in England and France, as well as Italy, have 
flocked into the settlement, and as yet things are rough 
and insecure. We passed the Sunday there, as our 
steamer had not yet arrived from Alexandria, and was 
not due until Monday morning. It was a lamentable 
Lord's Day, you may rest well assured, in such a neigh- 
borhood. We found no religious service in the Eng- 
lish language. It was a fete day of some sort, and the 
rude people were all out in the streets. A magician 
spread his carpet in the principal square under our very 
window, and all day lony the crowd around him hooted, 
laughed, and blasphemed. Two or three processions 
filed by, the mea dressed fantastically, and wearing 
masks. And one particular institution of London 
civilization seemed to have already found its wa 
hither; for a poor dog, with a tin pan tied to his tail, 
continued hour after hour to frantically rush backwards 
and forwards between the volleys of stones the mali- 
cious boys industriously flung at him from the road. 

Thus the wild day wore along; we.could not close 
our shutters tight enough to exclude the hideous racket 
of desecration. And at evening we were glad to flee 
out of the little noisy town and find a refuge down by 
the glory of the sea. 

OFF FOR PALESTINE. 

On Monday our expected steamer arrived, and we 
went aboard in the height of eager expectation. It was 
much overcrowded with passengeis ; a large number of 
us slept upon the floors ef the cabins. Indeed there are 
multitudes of travelers from America at this time, 
thronging every spot, and making it difficult for each 
other to find room to live. 

The night we have now passed has been inexpressi- 
oly serene. I never saw water so unbrokenly calm. 
It glistens around me now in the gray morning light 
-ike a dark mirror. We busied ourselves till a late hour 
watching the flash of beautiful phosphorescence at our 
keel. Far behind the vessel the lengthened line of 
white light streams like the tail of a comet, as the 
naddle-wheel cuts the water into foam, and flirgs it 
aloft in sparkling spray. A dozen young students sat 
around the capstan singing college songs until midnight. 

Now in the stillness of the dawn I have come forth 
here on the deck under the stars. The dim outlines of 
the steep city can just be discerned. Jaffa is so loftily 
situated that it hides the country behind it. I can just 
distinguish the swell of the shore, and know that when 
the sun discloses his face I shall see the Land of the 
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The Children. 


WHEN I SAW THE WOLF. 
BY MRS. MARY COLBY, IN THE Little Corporal. 


; THEN I was alittle girl, I once had a great fright, 
\ and as I think it made me a better child, I will 
tell you all about it. 

My father and mother lived just in the edge of a 
small town, and my sister Susie and I went to school. 
We knew some nice little girls to play with, and had 
our own bit of garden to dig in, and so were very 
happy children. 

One evening, just after we had come from school, 
and had gone out into our garden to play, we saw old 
Dr. Benton’s buggy stop at our gate. The doctor 
poked his head out and called mother, and they talked 
at the gate for some time. Then she went hurrying in, 
and he drove on. Presently she called us in, and we 
found her busy putting some things into a basket with 
a cover. 

** Children,” said she, ‘* come put on your thick shoes 
and your bornets, and take this basket for me over to 
old Mrs. Carter. I’m sure you know the way, and 
there is no one else to go. Iam too busy, Maria is 
ironing, and Nathan has gone to mill. So hurry, for 
it is getting late.” 

We did hurry, for we thought it was fine fun to go 
to old Mrs. Carter’s by ourselves, and we jerked on our 
shoes, hardly waiting to tie them, and ran down. to 
mother, putting on our bonnets as we went. 

‘* Now, children, here is the basket; be careful, or 
you will break the jelly glass. Tell Mrs. Carter I am 
sorry little Ben is worse. I send her the salve she 
wants, and will be over to see her to-morrow. Now, 
Lucy, you are the oldest, you must carry the basket, 
and if you get tired, Susie can help you. And be sure 
not to stop on the way, as it is too late for that this even- 
ing.” 

And as we skipped down the path, she called after 
us, and laughed, as she said, 

** Remember Red Ridinghood and the wolf!” 

Yes, we remembered the wolf very well, for we had 
two or three pictures of him in our Red Ridinghood 
book; but we didn’t think of him more than a minute, 
as we jumped over the stile, ran through Mr. Brown’s 
meadow, and crossed the fence into the lovely little 
path in the woods; for it was such a pretty Way to 
Mrs. Carter’s. 

The path through the woods wound up the side of a 
long hill; it was steep in some places, with wild flowers 
and moss growing on the banks. The great trees stood 
so close together, that the bright, spring sunshine could 
hardly get through the new, fresh-looking leaves, and 
just little yellow spots of light went dancing about in 
the cool shade. But, best of all, far down on the other 
side of the hill, rear the foot of it, some great big gray 
rocks stuck out of the steep hillside and hung over a 
little spring, that ran across the path and over the 
stones, with a sweet, singing noise. Long vines grew 
over these rocks, and all about them was lovely moss, 
so green and fresh, and all sorts of little plants that we 
didn’t know the name of, but so pretty! Mrs. Carter's 
was farther on, beyond a meadow, a tiny, brown house, 
with a garden and a brook at one side, and a great old 
oak tree in front. 

Susie and I were always glad to go there. Some- 
times we went with Maria, when she carried work to 
the old woman, sewing or spinning. It was fun to 
help with the bundles, or the great basket of wool 
iled up like snow. And the old woman was so nice 
ooking, with her striped woolen dress, and white cap, 
that had such wide ruffles, I used to wonder if they 
never fell over on her nose—but then they were 
starched so stiff that they stood right straight up. And 
there was a little cupboard in one corner, where she 
always opened a narrow door, and got out nice, round 
cakes of maple sugar for us.» And then we could run 
out with Benny, and get acorn cups under the big oak. 
Benny was her grandson, and lived with her. He had 
lately burnt his leg, and had to stay in bed. Mother 
would go to see him, and take him nice things to eat. 
It was best of all for Susie and me to go with mother, 
because she would walk slow and let us run out into 
the dark woods and make believe we were lost, or 
climb the banks for partridge berries, and stop at the 
spring for pebbles. 

But you see, this evening that I began to tell you 
about, we could not do anything except to walk alon 
the path and carry the basket carefully, as mother h 
told us to go straight there and come right back. So 
on we went, up the hill and down through the woods 
on the other side, past the shady nook where the spring 
was, and then on through the grassy meadow to the 
little brown house. 

At the dovr Mrs. Carter met us, and her eyes looked 
so red, I knew she had been crying. She seemed so 
glad when I told her that mother was coming in the 
morning. She spoke very low— 

‘* Benny, poor dear, has been in such misery! but 
he’s better now, and asleep. You must come in and 
rest, but walk easy.” 

So we went on our tiptoes into the room, and it ws so 
dark, with something up to the window, that we could 
hardly find the little bench we always sat on; but at 
last we did, and sat .down easy on the edge. AndI 
was glad, for I was tired. It was more than a mile 
from jour house, and the basket was heavy. Susie 
wasn’t so tired, for she had not carried it any. 

So we sat there resting, and presently it did not seem 
so dark, and we could see the bed over in the corner, 
and something lying still in it that we knew was Benny. 
The old woman tipped around softly on her toes, and 
got us maple sugar, and kept whispering a long some- 
thing, I don’t know what, about Ben’s leg, and the 
jelly, and the doctor, and mother, and what good little 
girls we were. And that made me remember, and I 
told Susie we must go; and then we crept out, but 
Susie’s shoes would squeak. 

We were so glad to get out into the light, we felt like 
hopping. The old woman brought the basket and hur- 
ried us off. 

‘* Put your sugar in there, little dears, and run home, 
for the sun’s ’most down ; run.” 

Off we.went ; but going through the meadow, we got 
to talking about poor Ben’s leg, and how dark it was in 
that room, and then stopped to open the basket and 
each take a bite of sugar. Then we started again, and 
soon came to our dear little spring. 

“See me run and jump over,” said Susie; and away 
went her little fat legs. But she stumbled and fell flat. 
“O, Lucy, I am so wet! and my hands are so 
muddy!” 

l ran and picked her up, told her to wash her hands 
in the stream, and I would get some moss for a towel. 
So, while she dabbled her pink fingers in the water, I 
ran to the cliff and stooped for a bit of moss. It was 
all so lovely, 1 could not choose which piece to take. 
It seemed a shame to have this one spoiled with Susy’s 
muddy,hands, and the next piece was covered with fairy 
cups. O, if lonly had some of this at home, how 
beautiful it would look in my garden, down in the cor- 
ner where I was making a rock house! If I could only 
gather some, and put it in that empty basket! 
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‘*Lucy, Lucy, just look here! such lovely pebbles! 
Big pink ones, and a white one I can ’most see through. 
Le’s take em hume to our rock house.” 

““O yes!” and I sprang up. But just then I thought 
of what mother had said, and I was so sorry. I did so 
wish to stay one minute, just long enough to get one 
piece of that moss for my garden. And Susie was so 
happy getting her pebbles, and then everything was so 
still and beautiful. Surely mother would not care if I 
mares here one minute. 

e tall trees were still; far away somewhere a bird 
sang one ‘soft note, and then another; a little breeze 
came, and made the vines near me swing; and far up 
on the very tops of the trees were pale bits of sunshine. 
I {stood there with my hand on the old rock, thinking, 
**Shall I go? shall I stay? Mother said—O, mother 
won't care,” until Susie came flying toward me with her 
apron full of pebbles. 

** Lucy, where’s the basket ? quick !” 

“O,” I thought, ‘‘ Mother won't care, it won't takesa 
minute.” 

And off I ran, snatched up the basket, and was soon 
on my knees gathering the moss; sent Susie back for 
more pebbles; and now my only trouble was to decide 
which of the many beautiful pieces of moss I should 
take home. The basket would not hold much, and 
when it was nearly full, I found such a lovely great 
bed of fairy cups, that I turned everything ‘else out, 
and carefully put a fine sheet of itin. The basket was 
not full yet, and close by was some of that delicate 
moss made up of feathery vines. ‘That I must have, it 
would be so charming around my rock house. But it 
would not do to have it on top, it would mash up all 
the cups; so out I took the cup moss, and, there! the 
poor thing broke right through the middle. Whata 
pity! I tried to patch it together, but couldn’t make 
it stick, and had a great time getting itin again. At 
last the basket was full, and I was just a up to go, 
when I saw across the stream a great tuft of fern, just 
the very thing to plant in my garden. So, over I 
jumped, scrambled up the bank, reached it, slipped 
down again, and soen had it packed in with the moss, 

‘* There, it’s all done! now I'll go!” 

But as I raised myself up and lifted the basket, I 
grew scared and sick. It was almost dark, and all that 
long, lonesome way yet to go! I ran to Susie, telling 
her to come quick, it was getting dark. But when she 
jumped up, and I saw her dripping apron and muddy 
hands, I thought I must stop one monient more to fix 
her, for mother would be so displeased. I wrung the 
water out of her apron, and tried to wash her hands, 
but I trembled so I couldn’t do it right. After awhile, 
though, I got her pretty straight, took tight hold of her 
hand, and catching up the basket, we ran up the path 
into the woods. 

At first it did not seem so dark, and I began to feel 
better, for I could see the little path quite plain, and 
kept Susie talking of our ‘‘ pretties” in the basket. But 
the path got steep, Susie stumped her toe on an old root 
and fell down, and cried so that I had hard work to pull 
herup and get her to go on. She declared she could not 
walk, but I begged her to try, for, O, it was getting so 
dark! She quit crying and looked around for a minute, 
but only to break out into a dreadful scream. 

**O, Lucy, we'll be lost in these dark, horrid woods! 
Why didn’t we go right home, as mother told us? 
Lucy, I can’t see which way to go. O, Lucy, why 
don’t you talk? Say somethin’ to me!” 

But I was too miserable to say one word. I was too 
wretched even to cry. I just took her hand and helped 
.her along, hurrying on as fast as I could. It was steep; 
I had to strain my eyes now to see the path, and some- 
times for a minute I could not see it at all; but still I 
must keep on, so tired, so scared, sucb a miserable little 
girl! all the time thinking, knowing it was my fault ; 
that if I had not reg My at the spring to look at that 
moss, and then wish for it, and then let myself listen to 
the voice in my heart that kept saying mother would’nt 
care if I stayed just one minute to gather it. O, if Ion] 
had been good, and gone home! As for the moss, 
hated to think of it. Maybe I would be lost and die in 
these dark woods, and then I'd never see my rock house 
any more, nor my garden, nor dear father and mother. 
When I thought of them I just sat right down and eried 
as if my heart would break. Of course, hearing me 
cry, made Susie cry worse, and when I heard her sob- 
bing and calling for mother, I cried the more, te think 
I had brought all this trouble on poor little sister. 
But I knew we must go on, so I got up, took Susie’s 
hand, and ran on. Presently there was a place where 
the woods were not so thick, and it wasn’t quite so 
dark. I saw the path again, and found we were nearly 
at the top of the hill. I was so glad, I told Stisie never 
to mind now, we were not lost, and we could soon run 
down the long hill and be almost home. 

Just as we got to the top of the hill there was a sound 
of rustling in the bushes by the path, and there, in the 
darkness, was a big, black something coming toward us. 
In a minute I remembered what mother had said 
about the wolf and Red Ridinghood. This must be a 
wolf come to eat me up because I had been bad and 
disobeyed my mother ; and, O, he would eat poor Susie, 
too! Scared almost out of my wits, I seized my sister's 
hand, and ran as fast as my feet could carry me, down 
that long hillside. On, on—faster and faster—Susie 
shrieking and stumbling, while all the time I could see 
over my shoulder that black thing running after us. 
We were nearly at the fence. If I could only get there 
and get Susie over! Now I fairly flew down the steep 
ath. We were nearly through the trees and it seemed 
ighter. I could see the fence, When my foot caught in 
a root, and down J fell, and rolled over, pulling Susie 
with me. Before I could get up, something dark came 
between me and the sky, I felt the black thing jump 
right on me, shaggy hair fell in my face, hot breath 
blew on my cheek, and I gave one big scream, shut my 
eyes, and remembered no more. 

When I opened my eyes a little, everything was in a 
blaze of light. I heard a great ringing in my ears, and 
voices. Then I opened my eyes wide, and saw I was 
not dead, but in our kitchen at home, lying on the set- 
tle. My face was all as wet as could be, mother was 
close by me, and she had been crying. There was 
Maria washing Susie, and father was laughing at her, 
for she was torn and muddy all over, and so sleepy she 
was making great yawns with her muddy mouth. Mr. 
‘Brown was standing talking to father, and Mr. Brown’s 
great big Newfoundland dog was standing by, looking 
at me and wagging his tail. 

For a minute I thought it must be adream; but 
when mother leaned over me and said ‘‘ Lucy,” I re- 
membered everything. And how ashamed I did feel ; 
but I sat right up and told father and mother all I had 
done—how I had disobeyed her, how dark it got, and 
how we ran; and then how the wolf came after me, 
and I fell, and he jumped on me. 

** But O, father,” I said, ““how did I get’ home, and 
where is the wolf ?” 

Mr. Brown began to laugh, but my father looked 
nf and sat down beside me, and took my hand in 


** Lucy, dear child, when people do wrong everything 
frightens them. The wolf was only Mr. Brown's 
Tiger that plays with you so often. When you got 
scared and ran, he ran too, to have a nice play ; and 


to look for you, and met Mr. Brown coming through 
the meadow. We got to the fence just as you fell 
down and screamed. Lucy, my darling, let this be a 
lesson.” 

And it was a lesson. For years after that, whenever 
I was tempted to disobey my dear, kind mother, | 
would remember how I felt when I thought the wolf 
was after me, and I would shiver and turn away. 
Nothing then could tempt me to disobey. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

i FLUENCE or Gymnastic Sports.—We are not 

sure that Wilkie Collins has not attributed too much 
of the evil connected with athletic sports to the pursuit 
of muscularity, and too little to the spirit of competi- 
tion. It is difficult to believe that physical health is 
incensistent with moral force. It may be inconsistent 
with high mental power, the perfect content of the 
body having on the mind some of the effect of sleep; 
but it should not impair the highest moral qualities— 
self-restraint, truthfulness and that power of sympathy 
which is the root of the social virtues. It is the “ pro- 
fessional” element which intrudes into physical exer- 
cises. which perverts their moral effect, and it is this 
which tutors should strive to repress. It is manly to 
row well, not manly to row better than another man, 
still less to thirst for public reeognition of the fact that 
you do row better, least of all to be so engrossed in 
pursuit of that recognition that no other interest makes 
any real appeal to your sympathies. No lad can be 
morally injured by the exercises of the gymnasium ; it 
is from, the repetition of those exercises in public or 
for gain that the moral mischief comes. The man who 
parades physical acquisitions and secks through them 
either fame or cash is often a ruflian, usually a cad, 
and always an animal.— London Spectator. 


WE Are Savep sy Horre.—I sympathize not a little 
with one of the old English classics—Steele or Addison, 
I think it was—who said: ‘‘A disposition to look on 
the bright side of the picture is equal to an income of 
five hundred pounds a year.” If that be so, I am rich, 
and I feel it to be real wealth. I feel as I get older to 
thank God that I do not fall into the vice of old age in 
saying that the former days were better. I do not say 
so; Ido not think so. 1 thank God that I cheerfully 
and heartily believe that the sun which rose this morn- 
ing never shone down uponas good a world since Adam 
fell, and I believe it will keep shining on a world get- 
ting better and better until the general jubilee. . .. . 
As for my own Church, I thank God that I can say, in ° 
all good conscience, I do not believe that it was ever a 
better Church than it is to-day; I do not believe that 
it had within its pale or around its sacramental altars 
more intelligent Christian people than it has to-day; | 
do not believe the fathers and mothers were ever trying 
to train up their children better; Ido not believe our 
rich men were ever giving more, or our people gener- 
ally ever praying better, or our preachers ever working 
harder.—Bishop Ames, in tie Methodist. 

ANOTHER ReMInisceNce.—Mr, Blanchard Jerrold tells 
how Dickens, having with others assisted in making 
some provision for the family of a deceased man of 
letters, was found one day, not content with mere pecu- 
niary aid, helping in his shirt-sleeves and with hammer 
in hand to hang the widow’s pictures in the little cot- 
tage provided for her. He wrote for his chi!1_en not 
only the little History of England, but also a life of 
our Saviour, The composition of the former was 
prompted by a charac tic hatred of cant. ‘‘I don’t 
know,” he says, ‘‘ what I should do if my boy were to 
get hold of any Conservative or High Church notions, 
and the best way of guarding against such a horrible 
result is, I'take it, to wring the parrot’s neck in his 
very cradle.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


InrEGRITY 1s CaprraL.—Young men in business, 
write it, where it will meet your eye continually, that 
high-toned, unyielding uprightness is the first requisite 
and the most valuable element in the capital of a suc- 
cessful business. With troops of friends and ample 
funds to begin with, a young man without truth and 
uprightness will soon wreck the fairest hopes. But let 
a young business man be all right in his principles, he 
will win success in spite of slim capital and few friends 
at the beginning. In New York it is hardly possible 
for a young man of high mora) character to fail of suc- 
cess, if he will patiently and industriously apply him- 
self to his business. Hundreds of men watch 
with interest the efforts of such, and are glad to say a 
kind word or lend a helping hand.—Commercial Union. 


A Rieut Amepirion oF Rutixe.—Why do so many 
men who seem to have health, capacity antl character 
fail in the struggle of life? The answer may be put 
in the general statement that they are deficient in ad- 
ministrative power, in ability to bring things to pass. 
This administrative capacity, though the most valuable 
of mental ions, is of all the most difficult to 
analyze and describe. The world abounds in men who 
do not get on, in good scholars who cannot teach, in 
merchants whose profits are always a minus quantity, 
in lawyers who cannot eonnee cases, in clergymen 
who scatter congregations like the explosion of a shell. 
Now these failures are in part due to natural defects 
and in part to indolence, wrong heade¢ness and bad 
training. Not all men can achieve success. . But a 
certain degree of administrutive power is within the 
control of every man of common sense. It may be 
acquired by discipline and strengthened by learning. 
Hence one chief object of our instruction has been to 
transform learning into power. We have never made 
literature or science an end, but always a means where- 
with to form, enlarge and invigorate essential man- 
hood. exnus « ’ ‘ We have sought 
to arouse and inspire as well as to instruct. You 
have felt the impulse not of your teachers only, but of 
those great men who have created the world of art and 
literature, who have built states, swayed senates, and 
led armies ; of those architectonic minds who have 
penetrated the plan of the universe, and made clear to 
mankind the vast and orderly volitions which set’ forth 
the administrations of the Almighty. ‘ ‘ . 
We have thus sought to give you the secret of the 
completest models of organizing activity, to impart to 
you something of that capacity for administration 
which lies at the foundation of all power over the 
forces of nature and the wills of men. . eAlit 
Whatever career you enter upon, remember that suc- 
cess depends upon your administrative capacity, upon 
your own ability to do the work with advantage, and to 
control and organize the labors of others. . . 3 
We hear much talk about “ self-made men,” as if they 
were aclass apart. I tell you, young gentleman, that, 
rich or poor, high or low, no man was ever made at all 
if he did not make himself Every real man is a king, 
and the domain in which he rules is twofold—an im- 
perial control over his own will within, and over the 
conditions of his life without. In a democracy the 
social particles move freely, as in fluids cork swims 
and lead sinks. This law no social position, no 
amount of inherited wealth can essentially modify or 
resist. This imperial sway over one’s self pes his 
limiting conditions is not compassed by the possession 
of’ some special talent, or by an abnormal develop- 
ment of one set of capacities. It is always due to the 
co-ordination and training of all those powers of body 











Bible! 


Just as I was thinking all this, Susie called, 


when you fell, and he jumped on you to lick your face 
you were so frightened you fain I bad just started 


and mind, conscience and will, which collectively are 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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“common sense the copes and 

wer to write, or to say, or to do, the right thing 

pg) ager time, to discharge justly and honorably all 
those duties which devolve on the man and the citizen, 
in the family, the State and the church, in peace and in 
war. In its highest form it involves all that consti- 
tutes leadership among men and control over things. 


sometimes called 


j have no sympathy with that ascetic and emasculated 
morality which in the name of Christianity would cut 
the sinews of strenuous endeavor, enfeeble and attenu- 
ate the manhood of man end the womanhood of 
woman. You ought to seek after that power of mind, 
and will, and character which will make you leaders 
and guides among men to all that is good and great. 
Power for good is the highest reward of Christian vir- 
tue. ‘‘He that overcometh,” saith the Scriptures, 
‘and keepeth my works unto the end, to him will I 
ive power over the nations.” é a ta P ‘ 
To administer the law of God, to organize, and lead, 
and elevate, and sanctify your fellow men is your mis- 
sion. Any other is unworthy the scholar or the Chris- 
tian. To do this your aim should be to become supe- 
rior to those whom you would lead in all forms of 
strength, of purity and of goodness, You must be 
their masters in knowledge. You must be their mas- 
ters in industry. You must do more work and better 
work than they. You must set before you nobler mo- 
tives and a more lofty and inspiring ideal. You must 
show more self-sacrifice than they. You must be 
truer, and manlier and braver, and at the same time, 
more gentle, and loving, and tender than they. — Thus 
only can you build on everlasting foundations.— 
President Anderson in the Watchman and Reflector. 


THE ULTRA CONSERVATIVE, 


There was an old man who said ‘‘ Fools! 

I'll put down all your railroads and schools,” 
So he got in the way 
Of the engine one day ; 

But the train did not stop, nor the schools. 


The Housed 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 











BY MRS. H,. W. BEECHER. 
A TROUBLESOME QUESTION, 


v6 NE of the most urgent of the unsolved, irre- 

( pressible questions of the times,” says the House- 
hold, 4 most excellent Vermont paper, ‘‘ relates to the trials 
which modern housewives experience in their efforts to 
manage their households satisfactorily, and still have time 
for needful rest and social culture. As yet the problem re- 
mains a puzzle alike to the housewife and to the philan- 
thropist. Labor-saving machines, which promised so much 
relief, practically fail to lighten materially the house- 
keeper’s tasks. ‘‘ Biddy” is still the main dependence in 
the performance of bard work in the kitchen ; yet the con- 
stant oversight which she usually requires often renders her 
services a doubtful advantage. 

“That the cares of housekeeping increase faster than 
means are found for their disposal, seems generally true. 
Whether this is owing to increased luxuriousness in our 
ways of living, or whether the housewives of to-day lack the 
executive ability of their grandmothers, remains an open 
question.” 

It does not seem to us very difficult to find the reasons for 
the great increase of our domestic cares ; the ‘* puzzle’’ is to 
find the remedy. 

We escape much of the hard work our mothers and grand- 
mothers performed so energetically, and about, which 
housekeepers of the present day hear so many disparaging 
comparisons; for machinery does better and far more 
expeditiously many things that in olden times could only be 
accomplished by hard labor, 

The wool is no longer carded by hand. Our factories have 
banished the spinning-wheel from the good old kitchen fire- 
side; the little ones nestle no longer by mother’s knee, 
watching with never-ceasing wonder and-enjoyment the 
“head” of flax disappear from the distaff and become a 
smooth, bright thread, under the skillful hand and foot that 
keep the pretty wheel so active. The cool breeze, laden 
with the perfume of cinnamon roses and lilacs, while it 
sweeps through the open window of the old attic, no longer 
sports with golden curls, as the children run merry races in 
their efforts to ‘‘ keep step,”’ when the long white rolls of wool 
in the hand of the mother are transformed by the rapid re- 
Volutions of the ‘*big wheel” into yarn for knitting. Little 
hands no longer wind it from the “spindle” on to the 
“swifts,” into skeins, or fill the * bobbins” for the weaver’s 
shuttle, and no bright eyes watch it as it flies through the 
warp. 

The mothers escape the labor of the loom, while the little 
* folks lose all this, or the still greater sport of meddling with 
the “‘ web,” in their vain efforts to throw the shuttle through, 
or to “ bang up" if they sueceeded—the frolic often cut short 
by banging their fingers with the heavy “beam” instead of 
the “woof.” Machineryrelieves us from all such labor, and 
deprives our children of much real fan, for which there is no 
compensation. 

We almost regret those old-fashioned times, and often 
wonder if the elegancies and (supposed) increased comforts 
of our modern dwellings are a sufficient compensation for 
the multiplied labor, and the necessity for so much more 
help which we are forced to employ. For though our 
mothers and grandmothers did more rough, homely work, 
we do not believe that they had half so hard a time in doing 
it as their daughters have, in their efforts to teach modern 
Servants how to perform the necessary labor of our present 
style of housekeeping. To weave a web of cloth is. but 
child’s play compared to the worry aud disappointment and 
Mortification that cause our modern housekeepers to ‘die 
daily,” through the utter incompetency of those they are 
compelled to have about them. The tyranny of our modern 
style of living increases the proper amount of work to be 
done far beyond what one pair of hands can perform. 

We think the deterioration isin the servants, and not in 
the mistresses, With all loving respect for our mothers and 
grandmothers, we feel confident that their daughters’ execu- 
tive ability is equal to their own. 

To be sure husbands will tell of their mothers’ ginger- 
bread, pies and doughnuts, and with an air of hopeless long- 
img or patient endurance, wonder why nobody “ now-a- 
days” can ever cook as their mothers did ! 

To be sure! Why can’t they? For the very reason that 
“ how-a-days” the husbands cannot eat ‘“‘ever so many” 
Pickles, or a big bowl of bread and milk, as they used to do 
on returning from school, and finish off with a pocketfull of 
‘pples—half ready to crf that their containing powers are 











ever, up the front stairs, down the back, through the long 
hall once or twice, soon remedied that difficulty in boyhood. 
If husbands will only let their brains ran wild for a short 
time, quit study, forget business, gold markets and all such 
corroding cares, and be wild, harum-searum boys once 
more, their wives’ gingerbread will taste just as good as their 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ did. That’s what is the trouble 
with the husbands’ appetites. The housekeepers’ troubles 
lie deeper than this. 

The whole routine of, modern housekeeping is much more 
complex than in our parents’ time. To be sure, they rose 
early—parents and children then knew what “ sunrise” 
meant, fer they were dressed and at work before the sun’s 
‘‘red wheel” began to rise over the eastern border. The 
cows wer- milked, the milk put in the cool milx-cellar, the 
butter made, the breakfast ready—a good substantial, healthy 
breakfast—long before the time when our housekeepers of 
to-day are out of their beds. ‘‘ Early to ped, early to rise,’ 
simple, nourishing meals, quiet home pleasures—not many 
hours spent in senseless calls, but an occasional good old- 
fashioned visit to keep the heart fresh and living—these 
insured health and strength, good! digestion, tranqail sleep 
and cheerful homes, 

Karly rising facilitates the action of the domestic ma- 
chinery in a wonderful manner. One hour lost or wasted 
in the morning clogs the wheels, and the work drags heavily 
all day. One hour gained is the best lubricator in the 
world. Everything glides along smoothly—head, heart and 
hands work in harmony. 

Once, when a little girl, we were in despair because our 
“‘stent’’ was not finished in season for us to “ go a berry- 
ing” with the brothers and sisters. Taking her ‘‘ kerchief”’ 
from the black satin ‘“reticule”’ that always hung on her 
arm when knitting, the dear old grandmother gently wiped 
the fast-falling tears, saying, ‘‘ Ah! Little one! you didn’t 
want to get up this morning when the others did. Remem- 
ber that if you /ose an hour in the morning you will waste 
half a dozen hunting it all day long, and deprive yourself of 
much pleasure. I’d try and remember, if I were you, never 
to lose another.”’ 

To be sure, our present housekeepers do not retain their 
parents’ habits of early rising. But contrast the life of our 
parents with the modern life of their descendants. The de- 
mands of society, late hours, too much visiting and com- 
pany, make laggards in the morning, and the appetite, in- 
jured by untimely eating at these late hours, is supposed to 
need eoaxing with dainties at breakfast. The elaborate break- 
fast requires as much time and labor as belongs to a dinner ; 
and the dinner, with all the variety that etiquette claims— 
several courses, and a multitude of dishes consequent upon 
these courses, increase the labor immensely ; and, unless 
blessed with a good corps of servants, requiring littk over- 
sight, we can secure little time for rest, reading or sewing. 
Such servants are seldom granted to mortals in our times. 
I'wenty years ago, one girl, without any of the modern im- 
provements—water to be brought from the street pumps, 
suds to be taken up and emptied in the gutter—accomplished 
more work, and made the family more comfortable, than 
three or four will do now. 

We are inclined to believe that the heaviest trials of 
housekeeping may be traced, not to the degeneracy of our 
mothers’ daughters, but to a marked and most unfortunate 
change in the character and capacity of our “help.’’ (7) 
This is no freak of the imagination. Some few families still 
retain servants that have been with them for years, and auch 
housekeepers have no sympathy with their less favored sis- 
ters ; but let death or marriage remove these comforts, and 
compel them to seek others to replace the old and well-tried 
ones, and they will learn that this complaint has very sub- 
stantial foundations. 

What remedy may be found it is impossible to say. In 
part our housekeepers are to blame. They have such horror 
of being left without help—such dread of constant changes 
—that they live as slaves tothe whims and caprices of an 
ignorant class of persons, who soon recognize their fears 
atid dependence, and use this knowledge to extort high 
wages for very little service, compelling their mistresses to 
pass over their impudence and arrogance by bold threats of 
leaving. 

This lack of independence--this fear to assert their own 
authority and rights—is, we apprehend, in a great measure 
the cause of the insubordination and uselessness of the girls 
of the present time. When they learn that their services 
will not be accepted unless faithfully rendered, we may look 
for easier and happier times. But how is this tc be aceom- 
plished? A few cannot remedy the evil. It can only be 
effected by general co-operation. We are not willing to 
acknowledge that the housekeepers of the past were any 
more capable than those of our time ; but we do think that 
our position, owing to the great annoyance we are subjected 
to from the kitchen cabinet, is far more trying than our 
mothers’ could have been. 

What sort of housekeepers our daughters will become, 
enervated by late hours and the excitement of gay balls and 
strange dances, and crippled by the hideous freaks of 
fashion, it is painful to imagine, and impossible to foretell. 


RECEIPTS. 


Motasses Cup Cake (VERY Goop).—One cup each 
sugar, molasses, and milk, three cups flour, halfa cup but- 
ter, three eggs, one tablespoonful ginger, one small teaspoon 
even full of soda, half a teaspoonful salt. Pour the milk to 
the flour, beat butter and sugar to a cream and add to it 
the salt and ginger, then the well beaten yolks of the 
eggs, beat the soda into the molasses, and when it foams 
pour in with the rest, adding the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff the last thing. 


Loar Caxr.—One and a half pints of well raised 
sponge, two and a half cups sugar, two-thirds cup of butter, 
three eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, half a pound 
stoned raisins well rolled in flour to prevent their sinking to 
the bottom, half teaspoonful each cinnamon and cloves, one 
nutmeg. Beat into the sponge a half teaspoon soda before 
adding these ingredients, then stir all together thoroughly; 
let it stand till quite light, then stir up from the bottom 
with a wooden spoon to prevent raisins from settling, and 
bake'slowly. Ifthe sponge is very thin add a little more 
flour. 


Green Corn Frirrers.—One pint grated corn, one 
small cup butter, one egg, a teaspoonful salt, one tablespoon- 
ful flour, a little pepper. Drop ona buttered pan and bake 
or fry ten minutes. 

Mock Oystrrs.—One dozen raw ears of corn grated; 
after grating scrape or wring all the milk from the cob; half 
a tablespoonful flour, season with pepper and salt; beat the 
yolks of three eggs very thick and stir into the grated corn; 
whisk the whites te a stiff froth and add the last thing. 
Drop a desertspoonful at a time on a hot buttered griddle, 





hot equal to their appetites, A good game of “ tag,” how- 


jand fry of a light brown on both sides, 





Scientific & Sanitary. 








{TAR Grovpinc.—Mr. R. A. Proctor, in a lecture 
KO with this title delivered before the Royal Institute, 
uses the following language: ‘‘ Besides single suns there are 
groups of systems and streams of primary suns, there are 
whole galaxies of minor orbs; there are clustering stellar 
aggregations, showing every variety of richness of figure 
and of distribution; there are all the various forms of nebu- 
le, resolvable and irresolvable, circular, elliptical and spiral; 
and lastly there are nebular masses of luminous gas clinging 
in fantastic convolutions around stars and star-systems. 
Even more wonderful than this infinite variety of the side- 
rial system is its amazing vitality. Instead of millions of 
mere masses we see the whole heavens instinct with energy, 
astir with busy life. The great masses of luminous vapor, 
though oceupying countless millions of cubic miles of space 
are moved by unknown forces like clouds before the summer 
breeze; star-mist is condensing into clusters, star-clusters 
are forming into suns, streams and clusters of minor orbs 
are swayed by unknown attractive energies; and primary 
suns, {singly or in systems, are pursuing their stately path 
through space, rejoicing as giants to run their course, ex- 
tending on all sides the mighty arms of their attraction, 
gathering from ever new regions of space supplies of motive 
energy to be transformed into the various forms of force, 
light, heat, electricity, and distribute in lavish abundance 
to the worlds which circle around them.” 


Mr. Proctor’s eloquence reminds one of our lamented 
countryman, Gen. Mitchel. If it seems a fraction extrava- 
gant, we must make all due allowance for the magnificent 
celestial scenery which the modern telescope brings within 
the reach of the human eye—enough to stir the profoundest 
feelings ofthe human soul. How utterly weak in the pres- 
ence of such facts as are grouped in this paragraph seems 
that ambitious philosophy, now so fashionable, which as- 
sumes to explain and account for the Universe from the be- 
ginning, as though the things which are not known to 
science about ultimate force, and the order of things are 
not hinted at by every star-system as being infinitely greater 
than the things that are known. The very hinting of such 
unknown quantities, glimmering through the darkness of 
the skies, should be enough to abash thoughtful men into 
more reticence and caution in theorizing than many pre- 
serve. 


PrepaL GrizvaNors.—Among the small griefs we 
may name those which are connected with the feet. These, 
though accounted small individually, make up an aggregate 
of suffering which is large enough to prove that men will 
suffer a protracted martyrdom for an idea of fashion as well 
as for an idea of faith, and that folly can count millions of 
intelligent devotees at her shrines. Very’ few persons in 
civilized life are free from trouble of some kind in the lower 
extremities. They accept corns, bunions, and in-growing 
nails as a part of their lot, and bear what is real torture with 
a resignation which is wonderful, and would be worthy of 
admiration were it not at the same time such a standing 
proof of human frailty. The foot is not the least wonderful 
of the adjustments of the human frame. Man alone of all 
the animal kingdom is made to stand upright. The whole 
weight of the body is balanced and sustained on so narrow 
a base as to show a marvel of mechanism; and this with the 
privilege of walking, running, and of all manner of gymnas- 
tic attitude. That the foot, with so small a leverage, should 
be capable of such work as is thrown upon it is an evidence 
of intelligent design not less striking than the appointments 
of the eye, and the most interesting feature of the arrange- 
ment is the smallness and compactness of the parts. And 
yet the stupidity of man insists that this machine, already 
amazingly compact, should be still further pinched up and 
contracted. People who would feel insulted if you told 
them that they were lacking in good sense and intelligence, 
and in fact were great fools, will allow themselves to take 
pleasure in the smallness or fashionable shape of a boot, at 
the cost of perpetual torture, and of shameful distortion, to 
say nothing of the injury to the whole bodily health. The 
foot bears the heaviest burdens of life, and will doit with 
ease and without readily getting out of order, if it is only 
left alone, for the three score years and ten. But in pro. 
portion asits work is heavy aud at the same time most 
lithely done, it is liable to great mischief if tampered with. 
By nature it 1s compact enough, but the compactness is at- 
tained through the nicest adjustment of the tissues which 
cannot be safely disturbed, The thick, heavy, highly vas- 
cular muscles which give elegance of contour to the other 
parts of the body are here replaced by white tendons of 
great density in fibre. Because these have less circulation 
of blood, the vitality is less and any injury is less rapidly 
cured. To cramp this arrangement by tight bandaging of 
leather diminishing still further the circulation is plainly to 
create mischief. Furthermore it is noticed that the form of 
what is considered the civilized foot varies very much from 
the foot as left unrestrained from childhood. In other words 
the civilized foot is a deformity, with toes riding upon 
one another, and joints pointing where they should not, 
and consequent grievous nobs and excrescences which are 
the seats of pain. It is doubtless impossible to reduce the 
notions of fashionable dressing within the limits of reason 
so that inventors may be stimulated to discover some 
form of foot-covering which shall protect from cold, heat, 
and the roughness of life’s path, while dispensing with im- 
proper pressure; but every one should as far as possible wear 
the most commodious shoes. Corns may be relieved by ad- 
hesive plaster, and by the well-known plasters with a hole 
in the center. Where an ingrowing nail has produced swell- 
ing, pain, and angry inflammation, the most aggravated 
symptoms may be relieved by using a concentrated solution 
of alum, applied as hot as possible for two or three hours; 
flannel being the best means of application. But best of 
all, prevent all these grievances, and the racking of the 
general health through them, by using only easy fitting 
shoes, with soles as broad as the base of the foot atits fullest 
expansion. 


Potark Exproration.—Congress appropriated for 
this purpose $50,000, and the President has selected Dr. 
Hall as the individual to use it. There is no scientific in- 
vestigation of which a wise man may dare to say that it 
will not be utilized to the material interests of mankind, but 
there is no evidence of a benefit to be derived from the fur- 
ther exploration of the polar seas such as could warrant 
Congress in thus squandering the public funds. At any 
rate there are a hundred other ways in which far more prom- 
ising investigations should have first been subsidized, and it 
remains a mystery by what means a Congress pretending to 
economy, and casting loose from the public service a large 
number of the best educated scientific men in the lant 'ren 





also who had distinguished themselves by the heroic devo- 
tion with which they used their abilities for the defense of 
the nation, could be induced to turn around and bestow 
$50,000 on what at best is but a chimera. It will take 
much to persuade the people that there is not something 
more than blundering covered up in this transaction. 





Agricultural. 


WORK FOR AUGUST. 


6 Rane month is generally the first in which the 
- farmer begins to see the end of his busy season, 
although there is still plenty of work to do before winter 
leisure begins. Ifthe hay and grain cannot all be put under 
cover stacks must be built, and it is best to build them well. 
A pair of shears rigged so that a horse-fork can be operated 
will greatly facilitate the work. Build the stacks long and 
narrow, and if necessary protect them with a roofing of 
boards. Thatching is, however, a perfect protection if well 
put on, and its application to stacks is too little understood 
in this country. In England we have mistaken large stacks 
for barns at a distance so perfectly were they built and cov- 
ered, in some cases being larger than the barns beside whiclr 
they stood. Burn over the stubble fields after everything is 
cleared up, so as to kill weeds and seeds. The pasturage is 
apt to get poor, and wateris oftenin scant supply during 
August. The former may be helped out with green fodder 
or hay, and at whatever expense or trouble the animals must 
have enough of the latter. A windmill or a hydraulic ram 
will often be worth double its cost in raising water. Keep 
yearling sheep and ewes with unweaned lambs by themselves, 
and wean such lambs as are old enough. Separate rams 
from the flock. Keep the horse stables as cool and well 
ventilated as possible, and turn the horses into a pasture at 
night. Give the poultry the range of the stubble fields, 
and guard against lice by rubbing grease on the roosts and 
under the wings and neck-feathers of the fowls. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a top dressing of manure for grass- 
lands never does so much good as when applied immediate- 
ly after haying. Grass seed may be sown at the same time 
ou spots which are failing, and it is well to go over the field 
with a brush harrow so as to mix the manure thoroughly 
with the seed. It is not too early to plow and manure for 
wheat and rye. Heavy soils are often much benefited by 
thorough stirring during the warm weather. Cut oats be- 
fore they are over-ripe; the straw is worth much more, and 
the grain is quite as good. Turnips may be sown early in 
the month, and the quick growing varieties often procvuce 
well, sown either broad-cast or in drills, one pound of seed 
to the acre. Sown later they make a good crop to plough 
under for green manure or for fodder for cattle and sheep. 
Do not cut the weeds and then let them alone or throw 
them in the highway; burn them, put them in the compost 
heap, anything rather than let them go to sced and provide 
for afuture crop. Buckwheat sown and plowed in is often 
an effectual exterminator of weeds. 


CELERY. 


Plants which are to be transplanted from the seed 
bed ought to have a vigorous growth before they are taken 
up, and it is often advantageous to cut off part of the top to 
make them throw out more roots and develop the edible 
portion. A rich soil is best, and well decomposed manure 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil at the bottom of 
the trenches, A depth of eight to twelves inches is re- 
quired for the trenches, according to the kind of celery 
grown, and in all cases they should be from twenty to 
twenty-four inches wide at the bottom. The plants are set 
eight inches apart in the rows, and intwo rows, quincunx. If 
the transplanting is done in warm and dry weather, boards 
should be provided to shelter the plants until they are 
wellsstarted. The trenches should be a clear four feet apart 
so that if soil is required for banking up in case the plants 
grow above the edge of the trench, a plow can be run be- 
them. As the plants grow they must be kept free from 
weeds, and dry soil filled in, taking care not to dover the 
heart of the plant. The dwarf varieties are at present the 
most popular, both on account of their flavorand because 
they are more easy of cultivation and storage for winter 
use. With these no trench is necessary, simple furrows 
being sufficient, three feet apart, and the soil well mixed 
with compost. Plowing and earthing up blanches the 
dwarf varieties perfectly, and does away with the more 
laborious methods of trenching. Celery requires a great 
deal of moisture, and it often grows admirably on reclaimed 
swamp-lands. The entire crop should be taken up and 
housed before there is danger of its being injured by frost. 
An exchange gives the following directions for storage: 

Sink barrels into the earth, so thatthe tops are two or 
three inches below the surface, then fill them compactly full 
of celery, without any soil, but with close or tight covers 
upon them, so as to exclude moisture, and then a couple of 
inches of soil. By this mode it keeps well until late in the 
spring. 

The methods more commonly practiced are placing i tin 
a dry cellar with the roots next the wall, each layer of 
plants being well covered with soil, or setting it in dry 
trenches, heaping soil up with sloping sides until the tops 
of the plants are nearly covered, and roofing the whole 
roughly with enough boards to keep the soil from washing. 
A gentle frost has the reputation of making the roorws more 
tender than they would otherwise be, but an excess of frost 
is to be carefully guarded. against. 


— AN INTELLIGENT GRAPEVINE is thus described by a 
writer in Hearth and Home: 

‘‘In my brother's garden a grape vine was.to be transplaated. 
On removing it carefully the roots beneath the main stem pre- 
sented the usual appearance, spreading in various directions, but 
from under a vigorous side-branch one strong root was found 
striking straight out in a horizontal direction several feet, until 
it reached a bone of considerable size which was buried in the 
soil. Having found this treasure, it took possession oi it, the 
stroag white roots lacing and interlacing until they had wrapped 
it in a close tracery of beautiful net-work, while the resuliw ebove 
ground showed that the worker below knew what was good for 
its health.” 


— Tue Sevenra Annuat Exureition of the New 
England Agricultural Society will be held in the city of 
Manchester, in the State of New Hampshire, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 6th, 7th, 3th, 
and 9th, 1870. The New England papers farnish satisfac .ory 
assurance that this year's exhibition will be in all its 
branches an improvement upon its predecessors. The fair 
of last year imparted a new activity to the scheme of the 
society, and. most beneficial results are expected trom the 


new arrapgements which haye been inaugurated 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, July 27, to Tuesday, Aug. 2. 
HOME. 

— Washington is suffering the usual re- 
actionary dullness which invariably sets in after 
the adjournment of Congress. The departure 
of General Sheridan for Europe with Col. For- 
syth of his staff has made a momentary ripple of 
gossip. The supposition is that he has gone 
with the intention of observing the grand mili- 
tary operations along the Rhine, but no official 
announcement that such is the case has as yet 
been made public, and in some quarters it is 
even asserted that the two officers defray their 
own expenses. It is certainly eminently proper 
that we should send an agent to observe this 
war, just as we sent McClellan to the Crimea. 
We very much doubt whether the gallant Phil 
Sheridan’s report of his observations will 
amount to much ina literary point of view, 
but perhaps Col. Forsyth will do the writing, 
while the General will certainly have a keen 
appreciation of whatever fighting may be 
visible, 


— The New Army bill abolishes brevet 
rank, and orders have been issued to the clerks 
of the War Department to discontinue the use 
of brevet titles in official communications to 
army Officers. This provision isa good one— 
although it is said that it was inserted out of 
spite— and all, or nearly all, the best officers in 
the service will be thankful for its adoption. 
Brevets were so common that they could lite- 
rally be had for the asking, and men who had 
really won the honor by personal gallantry, 
found themselves out-ranked in brevet by quar- 
ter-masters or other non-combatants, whose 
most brilliant services were simply what every 
soldiers should be—* faithfal and meritorious.” 


— For some weeks past the counties of 
Alamance and Caswall, North Carolina, have 
been agitated by aseries of outrages perpetrated 
it is supposed by the ‘‘ Kuklux.”’ There is no 
reasonable doubt that these outrages have caused 
a reign of terror in those counties, and it is 
equally certain that the exaggeration which is a 
neecssary adjunct of such outrages when they 
assume a partisan nature, has not been wanting 
in this case. The affair has now reached such 
maguitude the two counties mentioned have 
ben declared in a state of insurrection by Gov. 
Holden, and a writ of dabeas corpus issued in 
behalf of prisoners held by the militia was dis- 
regarded by Col. Kirk, the commander of the 
forevs. Chief Justice Pearson has given an 
opinion sustaining the action of Col. Kirk, and 
Gov. Holden reasserts his belief that the mar- 
tial law which he has established in the insur- 
gent counties is the only possible way of restor- 
irg order. The Governor is of course denounced 
by the opposition press for employing military 
force, and the outrages which forced him to this 
extreme measure are belittled by the same au- 
thorities. It is difficult to form a just opinion 
of the exact rights and wrongs of the case, but 
it seems to us that it is better to use the militia 
than to wait until Lynch law, vigilance com- 
mittees, and counter organizations become the 
order of the day. In North Carolina, as in other 
Southern States, every district of country is 
likely from time to time to be governed by a set 
of young desperadoes who have their headquar- 
ters at some country tavern or grocery, whence 
they ride all over the vicinity punishing polt- 
ieal or personal enemies at discretion. It is to 
this cluss that we owe the outrages on northern 
men and negroes, of which we have all read, 
and of which a large percentage is certainly 
trie. Such a band is capable of more complete 
and intimate organization than any Sheriff's 
posse, and only the most summary punishment 
suffices to intimidate and finally disperse them. 
It bas been suggested that in States where such 
combinations are possible a mounted police 
should be organized and kept in readiness for 
service in any part o- the State. A dozen men 
backed by the authority of law, and whose time 
is at the service of the State, .would save hfe 
and money and inaugurate an era of law and 
order in the half-governed parts of the Union, 
such as can never be attained by depending 
upon means which are perfectly effectual in 
more thickly settled, more law-abiding, and 
more civilized regions. 

—The finding of a Coroner’s Jury sum- 
moned to investigate a fatal accident which 
occurred in the grain elevator of the Boston 
and Lowell Railway,on the 24th ult., should 
convey a warning to owners of similar mach- 
inery. The third floor of the elevator, according 
to the verdict, was found to be heavily loaded 
on the Friday night before the accident. The 
Officers of the road, on Saturday morning, com- 
menced drawing off the grain from that floor, 
relieving it of nearly its entire weight. From 
the loosening of the third floor the grain s'fted 
down on the second floor to a considerable ex- 
tent, and from this cause the second floor be- 
came overloaded and gave way, burying a man 
under the grain, 80 as to cause death by suffoca- 
tion. The jury exculpate the railroad corpora- 
tion from all blame, and state that everything 
was done which, under the circumstances, could 
be done to relieve the building. It seems to 
an uoprejudiced mind that a building which, 
like an elevator, is liable to become overloaded 
by almost insensible degrees, should be built 
strong enough to sustain any weight that can 
possibly be placed upon its floors. No engineer 
thinks of constructing a reservoir without a 
waste-weir which will not suffer the water to 
overstrain the dam, andin hke manner some 
self-seting guage might be contrived which 
would prevent the overloading of elevator floors. 











— The Fenian leaders, ‘‘Gen.” O'Neil, 
and “Col.” J. F. Brown, were arraigned before 
the U. S. Circuit Court at Windsor, Vt. on the 
29th ult., on a charge of violating the neutrality 
laws. Both of them pleaded guilty, az=d when 
asked if he had any objection to the sentence 
of the Court being passed, O’Neil plead his 
services in behalf of his adopted country during 
the late war, and asked for a Jight sentence. He 
was sentenced to be confined in the Vermont 
State Prison for two years. Brown was sen- 
tenced to nine months’ imprisonment. Mona- 
han, who also pleaded guilty, was sentenced to 
six menths’ imprisonment. Two of the other 
prisoners, namely, J. J. Donnelly and Daniel 
Murphy, were necessarily absent ard their cases 
were continued. Hugh McGinnis was absent 
and his bail was declared forfeited. The lighter 
of these sentences were made so because it was 
understood by the court that the prisoners were 
not actually engaged in the fighting which took 
plave over the line. All the sentences are 
light enough, but we hope they will be sufficient 
to prove to Fenians that even an innate pro- 
pensity to blunder will not be considered an 
excuse for violating national laws. 

—a— . 

—The Mississippi steamer Silver Spray, 
bound from New Orleans to Cincinnati, burst 
her boilers on Sunday evening when thirty 
miles above Memphis. The steamer had a barge 
in tow at the time of the explosion. The wreck 
caught fire from the furnaces, and according to 
the latest accounts twenty-one persons lost 
their lives, either from the direct effects of the 
explosion, or from the fire, which burned both 
barge and steamer. Boiler explosions have 
been comparatively unfrequent of late years, 
although their fatal effects have been quite 
equaled by accidents arisirg from other causes. 
A renewal of the ancient Mississippi custom of 
racing, such as was recently inaugurated be- 
tween two first-class steamers, will probably se- 
cure something like the old frequency of disas- 
trous explosions, and only a strict system of in- 
spection, or careful engineers, such as are rare- 
ly found on our western rivers, can secure a 
reasonable degree of safety for life and property, 
and racing between steamers ought surely to be 
positively prohibited by law. 


—On Wednesday at 3:30 P. M. two guns 
were fired in the City Hall Park, and the signal 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron was hoisted on 
the flag-staff announcing the victory of the 
British yacht Cambria in the international race. 
Less than two hours afterward the Dauntless 
passed the light-ship, and thus ended the con- 
test which has been so intently watched from 
both sides of the Atlantic. The voyage in itself 
was a quick one for a westward passage under 
canvas, and the logs of the two vessels show 
that considerable rough weather was encoun- 
tered by each. The yachts averaged 400 miles 
apart during the greater part of the voyage, and 
in view of this fact their almost simultaneous 
arrival at this side is the more remarkable. The 
two vessels present a singular contrast in build 
and general appearance, and of course the Cam- 
bria and her owner are attracting great atten- 
tion from New York yachtmen at present. It 
is sad to have to record a loss of life during this 
race. —Two men were swept by a sea from the 
bowsprit of the Dauntless when she was two 
days out from Ireland. Every effort was made 
to rescue them, the yacht cruising for two 
hours about the spot, and sending her boat in 
all directions. We understand that liberal sub- 
scriptions are being taken up among yachtmen 
for the benefit of the families of these men. 

The ultimate object of the Cambria in cross- 
ing the ocean is to carry back to England the 
Queen’s cup which was won in British waters 
by the yacht America in 1851. We well remem- 
ber the astonishment caused by that famous 
race among our transatlantic cousins. The 
arrival of the America at Cowes caused but little 
comment in the British press, but after she had 
shown what she could do by beating the best 
craft in English waters, enough could not be 
said in the way of description and comment. 
The America, after changing owners several 
times, was captured in American waters 
trying to run the blockade during the rebel- 
lion, and since then has been used asa prac- 
tice ship by the naval cadets at Annapolis. 
She has teen put in perfect order and ‘will 
enter the race on the 8th inst. to compete with 
her more modern sisters in deciding whether 
the Queen’s cup shall remain on this side the 
Atlantic. It will be singular if a vessel built 
20 years ago shall prove herself still the fastest 
eraft of her class. The race will be watched 
with great interest by every one, and most of 
all, we fear, by those who have money staked 
on the result. 

—The acting British Consul at this port 
has communicated to the press of this city the 
information that Her Majesty's Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851 are about to inaugu- 
rate a series of annual exhibitions, and are de- 
sirous of promoting an adequate representation 
in those exhibitions of the artistic and indus- 
trial productions of this country. The Govern- 
ment of this country has not hitherto ap- 
pointed a commission in connection with such 
exhibitions, and Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
are therefore desirous of making known to ar- 
tists, manufacturers, and producers in countries 
so circumstanced, that by tie rules laid down 
for these exhibitions, such persons are at liberty 
to send objects direct to London, to be sub- 
mitted to the Committees of Selection appointed 
for the United Kingdom, without the interven- 
tion of commissions for their respective coun- 
tries. The first of this series of exhibitions will 
be held in 1871. Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
will provide large glass cases, stands, fittings, 
ete., thus reHeying Exhibitors from what has 





been a source of great expense to them in pre- 
vious Exhibitions. The objects exhibited will 
be underthe care of the officers of the Com- 
mission. The days named for the reception of 
the different classes of objects are as follows: 
Feb 1, 2,3 and 4—Machinery. Feb. 6 and 7— 
Scientific inventions, Feb. 8 and 9—Educa- 
tional works and appliances. Feb. 10 and 11— 
Pottery and raw materials. Feb. 13 and 14Q— 
Woolen and worsted fabrics and raw materials. 
Feb. 15 and 16—Sculpture not applied to works 
of utility. Feb. 17—Paintings applied to works 
of utility. Feb. 18 and 20—Sculpture applied 
to works of utility. Feb. 21—Engraving, litho- 
graphy, photography, ete. Feb. 22—Architec- 
tural designs, drawings, and models. Feb. 23— 
Tapestries, carpets, embroideries, ete. Feb. 


24—Designs for all kinds of decorative manu-| 


factures. Feb. 25.—Copies of pictures, mosaics, 
enamels, etc. Feb, 27 and 28—Paintings not 
applied to works of utility. 


—A murder, the mysterious circum- 
stances of which have seldom been equaled in 
the criminal history of this city, was committed 
on Thursday night. Mr. Bevjamin Nathan, a 
retired broker of great wealth, living in the 
fashionable quarter of the city, and near the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, one of the centers of life 
and activity, was found dead in his bed-cnam- 
ber on Friday morning. The body and the 
room in which it lay gave proof that a violent 
struggle had occurred, but no sound had been 
heard by the members of the family, one of 
whom slept on the same floor with the mur- 
dered man; no suspicious circumstances had 
been observed, and up to the hour of going 
to press no clue has been obtained which indi- 
cates the murderer. Such inexplicable murders 
have occurred before, and our records show that 
eases of undetected crimes are almost as fre- 
quent as are those whose authors are discovered. 
This case, however, has features of its own 
which make it remarkable among others of a 
like character. The house of Mr. Nathan was 
a modern one, fitted vith all the conveniences 
and secure fastenings known to modern build- 
ers, and the murdered man only a few days ago 
remarked twice or thrice to a friend, ‘I feel so 
safe here!” So faras can be guessed the bur- 
glars, or murderers as they eventually became, 
entered the house luring the day and remained 
secreted until night, when they opened Mr. 
Nathan’s safe, which wasin the next room to 
his bed-chamber, and were probably interrupted 
by Mr. N. while they were rifling its contents. 
The murder was apparently effected by means 
of a carpenter’s tool called a ‘‘ dog,” and the 
time was avery early hour inthe morning. 
The front door had been much open during the 
day to admit workmen who were making re- 
pairs, and it is supposed that the criminals took 
advantage of this fact to effect an entrance. A 
carriage Was seeil standing in front of the house 
during the small hours of the night, and this is 
the only clue which is thus far known to exist. 
Rewards amounting to $25,000 are offered for 
the arrest of the murderer, and if it isin the 
power of the detectives to unravel the mystery 
it will be done. 

>_> 
FOREIGN. 

—The war news is singularly devoid of 
interest. The outposts are exchanging shots, 
but no engagement of any importance has oc- 
curred, although the Emperor and staff have 
gone to the front, and a general movement is, 
according to the telegraphic dispatches, ex- 
pected at any moment. The fleets, or the French 
fleet at least, has not commenced operations, 
its reported rendezvous off Amsterdam being 
contradicted by the latest telegrams. The sen- 
sation produced by the alleged secret treaty has 
not produced any actual diplomatic compliea- 
tions, and in short the opening move of the 
game is yet to be made. 


—One of the minor questions to be de- 
cided “by the European war is the relative 


merits of the Chassepot rifle used by the]! 


French, which has never been severely tried in 
active service, and the Zundnadelgewehr, or 
needle gun, with which the Prussians won their 
victories over the Austriansin 1866, The needle 
gun is the result of a long series of experiments 
conducted by a manufacturer of fire-arms named 
Dreyse. Its barrel is 36.06 inches in length, 
it weighs 11.3 lbs., it carries ‘a spherio-conical 
ball, and can be fired more rapidly than is con- 
sistent with a judicious expenditure of ammuni- 
tion. The operation of loading is performed by 
holding the piece in the left hand with the butt 
against the nght hip. The chamber is opened 
by means of a lever, a cartridge is inserted, the 
lever turned back, and the piece is ready to be 
fired. The discharge is caused by a needle 


whi -h is forced by a spiral spring through the: 


powder until it reaches, the fulminate which is 
placed in a wooden sabot at the base of the ball. 
The experience which the Prussian army has 
had in the actual use of this arm gives it, so 
far, an advantage over the French. 

The Chassepot rifle, which bears the name of 
its inventor, externally resembles the needle 
gun. It was adopted soon after the demon- 
strated excellence of the needle gun, upon 
which it is supposed be an improvement. The 
operations of loading and firing are much the 
same asin those of its rival, but the parts ure | E 
more simply arranged, more easily cleaned, 
and less likely to become clogged and heated. 
Probably the two arms can be fired with about 
equal rapidity, although the French claim 
superiority for the Chassepot in this respect 
also. Both the opposing armies have a com- 
paratively new gun known as the mitrail- 
leuse. It is a heavy breach loading nfle 
or cluster of rifles mounted on wheels, ana | # 
capable of being readily handled. It throws 


a large bullet or slug with great accuracy, 
the extreme range being 3,000 yards, and is to 
be used in picking off gunners as wellas in 
firing upon bodies of troops. Every French 
regiment of the line has at leasttwo mitrail- 
leuses, and in this respect is better equipped 
than the Prussian infantry. These guns are 
not, however, the latest French invention. It 
is now announced that a gun is ready for ser- 
vice which is so terribly destructive that at 
2,700 yards an army can be absolutely annihi. 
lated. Nothing is as yet publicly known about 
this engine, and only active campaigning and a 
fearful sacrifice of life will demonstrate its 
powers as well as solve the doubtful questions 
concerning the other rival weapons and tactics. 


— Filibustering, in its American and Con- 
gressional sense, is not unkown in its worst 
forms in the English Parliament as is evident 
from the mail accounts of the education debate. 
It seems that the Government party proposed 
to apply the principle of the ballot to the elec- 
tion of school boards, the proposition being a 
concession to the radicals in order to secure an 
overwhelming vote in favor of the Education 
bill. As soon, however, as the proposition was 
made the tories, who had previously favored the 
bill, revolted in a body, and the tacit agree- 
ment which previously existed between them 
and the liberals was atanend. This being the 
state of affairs the battle royal began and the 
tories denounced the measure, which they had 
hitherto supported, in the bitterest terms. Mr. 
Gladstone was attacked in language almost 
worthy of our own Butler, and when the row 
was at its height Mr. Disraeli was sent for. He 
was found at an evening party and repaired at 
once to the House in full evening dress. He 
advised war to the knife and it was not until 
a quarter past 5 A.M. that the Honse adjourned 
after fourteen divisions had been taken on 
trivial motions, introduced simply to postpone 
a final vote on the bill. At length the tories 
dropped off one by one and the Government 
party passed the bill amid enthusiastic cheer- 
ing. The Lords will, in all probability, throw 
out the ballot clause, and it is not impossible 
that the bill may be defeated after all. 
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NEW YORK, August 2, 1870. 


The Public Debt, according to the August state- 
mee now stands as follows: 
tal bearing coin aes .- $1,978, 148,150 00 
Total debe bearing rrency inte terest. *g591 420,000 00 
—— of the Siebt during the past 
Decrease of the debt since March 1, 1879, 
Debt bearing no interest (demand and le- 
gal tender notes). 
Fractional ew preney 
Certificates ‘of rol deposited 
Total debt, — nd interest to d 
including interest anil = tnpaid..  o. 510,328,805 40 
Coin in the pia ede eoee 102,980,206 20 
OP ioe. ive wt eseeccecess. 38,068,623 20 
Wall Street last ent bandoned the di ag 
ing task of keeping up an excitement on the War news, 
in its present unsensational state. and the markets were 
very duil, stocks becoming heavy and prices declining. 
On Friday there was a small show of activity on the 
part oi those who sought an opportunity for covering 
outstanding obligations. On Saturday, however, the 
markets were almost deserted. 


The Gold Market was steady in comparison with 
the recent war-flurry, and the natural tendency is to- 
wards lower prices in sympathy with the abatement of 
the monetary excitement in London. and the prompt 
recovery in the price of American Securities in the 
foreign markets. This tendency is checked by the ad- 
vance to five percent. of the Bank of England rate of 
discount, by strong speculative purchases, and by the 
large export of specie, amounting to nearly $17,000,000, 
since July Ist. 

‘The U. S. Treasury will sell $5,000,000 in gold. 
during August, and will purchase bonds to the amount 
of $6,000,000, 

Foreign Exchange was fairly active on a basis of 
110°¢ to 110% for sight sterling bills, with sixty-day 
bills one per cent. lower. 

The Bank Statement is unfavorable. The fol- 
lowing figures show the condition of the Banks on Sat- 
urpay, with the changes since the preceding week : 


17,094,123 74 
69,004.001 17 


356,106,256 00 
39,757,684 48 
480 00 


, 780. 
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Quotations for the week ending August 2, 
High- 
est, 
122k 
1183 
110% 

cooe 110% 
oe. 110% 
esse 10046 
ese. 100% 
; 107% 
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1114 
9334 
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American Gold Coin.. 
U. 8. @s Cou "81....... 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "62 ..... 
U, 8. 5-20’s, Cou 64..... 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "65 .... 
U. 8. 5-20's, Cou "67......00008 
U. 8. 5-20’s, Cou "68........ 


U. &. 10-40, Reg... 


Ma. Y. Cent. and Hudson consol. eotpe 
N. ¥. Cent, and Hudson Be 

Uake Galle i ac lccsicdebbndalnasecth.i 
Northwestern se 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 
WN. J. Comtral 2.0. 000 cc0s cece cece cece 
Pacific Mail. 
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8554 
114 
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101% 
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OATTLE MARKETS. 


MONDAY, August 2, 1870. 
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PRODUOE MARKETS, 








New YORK, August 2, 1870, 
Receipts of Produce during the week ending Ang. 
1, were as follows: 


see S16 
- & 


510 
538 
5, 


Oats, bush... <4 
Barley, bush. pe 
Grass Seed, bush.... 


renutter is in good demand for the better grades, but 
are light. The market is aay quiet, the de- 
einer strictly local. We 8 

Btate firkins, fair toextra, # D.. @% 
do do common to fair @ b.. @r? 
Western firkins. ordinary to prime, ep. 2B 
State half-firkin tubs. good to 4, 32 
be | 

ee | ot 


State Welsh tubs, 
Western Reserve, 
Western, common Goon. z 
eese—The export adaiiise continues fair, bnt the 
home oh is very Oe The export for the week 
ending Saturday, was 50,700 pomee, the heaviest trans. 
actions 
State | -14@14y 
1. ..12@18 3 
11 


83 
9 
er) 
8 
'% @Z 


State 
State 
State 
State 





Cotten has been dull and necenrs with ¢ occasional 
finctuation in price 
Closing prices on Monday were as follows : 
Uplands. Motte, N. O. Texas. 
5 1534 153g 158, 


1% 


QU 
Eggse—Stock arrives in poor order, and the market 

is not in an active condition. Our quotations are still 

** loss off.” We quote 

State and Pennsylvania ° pera nvoneeds 22 

Western, # doz ..18- @19 

Canada, # di 8 @w0 


very wea and |, Meal—The week closed on a dull and 

— _s but some recovery was noted yes- 
terda an ay. The demand has been largely for 
shipping cone We quote: 


Fetra Beate ate ae Western .. 


E 
Extra 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri 
Son good ordinary to kes extra... 7,50@1 
ixtra Qhio, round hoop shipping brands. & 45@6.%5 
xtra Ohio, trade and family brands...... 6.85@9.00 
sxtra City, shipping..,.............seeseee- 6.3567, 85 


Grain—Wheat has been fairly active, Spring grades 
being still the favorite with the buyers. Prices are 
in general er than shown in our last week's quota- 
tions, We quote 
White Western ® b ssecee $1,00@1.7 
Red and An ber Wenceri, * ‘bush. coescove 1,0@1, 3 
No. 1 Spring, # bush.. > oie @1.45 

rin ih, ++ 1,82@1,39 
: Ls 1.3 


: 1,85 
-1 rene 
rn has been in little demand and ‘prices an off.— 


Wer quote: Yellow J trredaced - $ @l,10, Oats have 
ween precy offered - uced priecs, “White Ohio se]- 


62% @68c. # bush. 
Provisions—Pork has been quiet and_ offerings 
ae Ty but prices have been generally well support- 
Ww 





ite # bus! 
eo may State, in siore # bush... 


Beef has met with psd’ wonie at = following figures: 
i Eh 4B qpecceces - $12,00@16 


Cu meats are firm at at. 134 
21@4\c.. for Western and 








L. HOOPES, eee Produce Commission Merchant, 
94 Warren New York. Send for Weekly 
Price Current—Marking Plate and Shipping Cards- 
furnished free. Returns made promptly. 











PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 








A Good Sale. 

Messrs. Waldron & Cooke, Auctioneers, 108 
Liberty street and 111 Cedar street, have been 
in the business of new furniture auction sales 
for the past seven months, during which time 
their business has imcreased to such an extent 
that they are now compelled the second time 
rto enlarge and alter their sale-rooms. They have 
on hand a stock of furniture (of which fall lists 
may be found in our advertising columns) 
valued at over $50,000, all of which is selling 
off during this week ending Aug. 6th. Sales 
every day, commencing at 10:30 AM. This 
notice is to assure such of our city readers as 
wish to attend such a sale, that we have pur- 
chased funiture of Messrs. W. & C., and 
have found it 1n every respect good, reliable, 
and well worth the money we paid for it. 

————_— 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PACK- 
ARD's MonTHLY for August contains its ususl 
variety of matter, with else that is interesting. 
A fine portrait of Madame Demorest, with bio- 
graphical sketch, and fine portraits of Cnaries 
Dickens and William Gilmore Simms; with 
sketches of Algernon Charles Swinburne anf 
Thaddeus Stevens; Physical Education; Wine 
in the Church; Mothers and Daughters; anity 
vs. Insanity; Generosity; God in. Nature and 
Revelation; Glimpses of ‘* Life at Home;” Bad 
Books; Power of Habit; Japan aud the Jepan- 
ese. This is No. 2 of the 5!st volume, and now 
is the time to subscribe. Terms, $1 50 for six 
months, or $3 a year; single No. 30 cents. To 
all who send at once $3, with 20 cents extra for 
mailing, one of Prang’s beautiful Chromos, 
“THe Doctor,” will be sent free. The picture 
was published at $5, and is a perfect gem. Ad- 
dress all orders to §. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


; | 389 Broadway, New York. 


; Terres 
Mr. John Greenough, formerly of Boston, and 
for many years connected with Messrs. Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co.,and Mr. Alfred P. Reeves, 
private secretary to Seeretaries McCulloch and 
Boutwell, have become associated with the 
banking firm of Henry Clews & Co. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Facts for the Ladies. 

Charles A. Durgin deposed: I have been fa- 
miliar with sewing-machines for many years. 
The Wheeler & Wilson Machines are vastly 
superior in their adaptation and use upon all 
classes of work for domestic, purposes. One 
great consideration in the use of sewing m& 
chines is the expense of repairs. From the ease 
of all its mechanical movements, the Wheeler 
& Wilson Machine ig subject to but slight wear, 
and the expense of repair is very slight in com- 








areeod Deine Goodlive Hogs cee. 


parison with othe )machines. 1 am fully com- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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yinced that they do not cost one fifth of that of 
apy other two-thread machine, 
—_—_—— pf. 

The Phrenological Journal began its fifty-first 
yolume with the July number, and is now one 
of the most popular magazines published, and 
has one advantage over its competitors—it is 
put $3.00 a year, and 30 cents a single number. 
A specimen will be sent to every reader of The 
Christian Union who will send address with 15 
cen's to the publisher, S. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

_—_—<- 
Interesting to Ladies. 

, . “My wife has aGrover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine that she has used for more than 
five years It has cost nothing for repairs in 
that time, and has given entire satisfaction in 
every respect.”—D. R. Smith, Port Deposit, Ind. 

--- oe _ — 
Spread the Family Board with Lux- 
uries. 

We wight cite the authorities by the dozen. 
to show that Irish Moss or Carrageen (from 
which the celebrated SEA Moss FARINE is made) 
bas long been considered a valuable species of 
nourishment for the sick—light, digestible, anti- 
febrile, restorative and fattening. This is what 
ewinent men have said of Irish Moss as it was 

only half purified, and comparatively uncon- 
centrated, ‘The new article (Sea Moss Farine) 
which, by the magic of science, has suddenly 
sprang. pure and perfected, from an old matrix, 
like Minerva from the bead of Jove—takes a far 
wider range. To us it is to reduce the expense 
of living, to spread the family board with luxu- 
ries cosung less than common fare, and largely 
to increase+ hat variety in tood which is saia to 
be. essential to health. It is quickly prepared 
(ten minutes sufficing to produce a custard or 
pudding), and uo one who has once become 
acquainted with its properties will be likely ever 
to abandon it as an article of diet. 








DIED. atebhenty, in Breckiyn. N. Y., - Tessday, 
July 26. Mary Perkins, wife of ‘Anthony Lane 
aged 34 i The mortal remains were laid at 
rest in V indham, Ct. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


Fourteen Numbers, 2 
fering in flexibility and fineness, ad- 








apted to every style of writing. 


Their Superiority «- 
nowledged by all Penmen. 





For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
sae Sample Card sent 


upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 


by mail 


Send for Ciredars. 





Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 
138 & 140 Grand St., N. Y.; 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 





Chromos, Sharescopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and mannfactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


PUBLICATIONS. 











NEW 


WAR! 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


SERMON on WAR 


Is Published in 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 
No. 19. 


PRICE: Single Numbers, 10 cts.; 
Yearly, $3.00. 








For sale by all Newsdealers, and by 


J. B. FORD & 00., 


No. 39 Park Row, N.Y. 





Foremost in the Rank of Music Books! 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 
FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Tts great popularity still continues. 
Annual Sale, 25,000. 
Price, $3.75. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., New York. 


BAGSTER & 80N’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
With specimen pages of their publications, will be 
sent free by mail to any address on the receipt of 
the postage ¢ cents) by 

JOHN WILEY & SON, New York. 








A VALUABLE GIFT.—90 
FITCH'S * ‘DOMESTIC FAMILY Pl 
Fe all Diseases and their Remedies. 


Address Dr. 8, 8, FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. 8. 8. 
SICIAN,” des 
Sent by mail, 





TO EDUCATORS. 


“We publish : 
ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. The most 
complete Classical Series published in America. 


LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. The 


favorite in American Colleges and Academies. 


CURTIUS AND SMITH’S GREEK & LATIN 
SERIES. Peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
High-Schools and Academies. The two first 
Latia Books are now ready. 


HOOKER’S SERIES ON THE NATURAL SCI- 
ENCES. The only complete and progressive 
Series. In Eight Books, viz., a Child's Book of 
Nature, in Three Parts, a Small Chemistry, a 
Larger Chemistry, and Text-Books on Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineralogy 
and Geology. 


WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A small book, containing only 
such matter as should be memorized by the pupil. 


FOWLER’S GRAMMARS, Three Books, ad- 
apted respectively to the requirements of Col- 
leges, Academies, and Common Schools. 


DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY. Just published, and 
already adopted by many leading Colleges, be- 
sides numerous Academies and Schools. 


WINCHELL’S GEOLOGICAL CHART. The 
only chart which agrees with the conclusions of 
modern geologists. 


UPHAM’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Among 
the best systematic treatises in use. 


STUDENTS’ HISTORIES. Comprising Smith's 
Greece, Liddell’s Reme, Student's France, Stu- 
dent's. Hume, Student's Gibbon, Strickland’s 
Queens of England, and Smith’s Old and New 
Testament Histories, Each History complete in 
one 12mo volume. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. For High- 
Schools and Academies. Greece, Rome, and 
England now ready. 


HAVEN’S RHETORIC. New, fresh, and prac- 
tical. 


CLASSICAL! LIBRARIES: of Texts in the 
Original, and Translations both Literal and Para- 
phrastic. 


WILLIAMSON’S CONCENTRIC GLOBES, Ce. 
lestial and Terrestrial. Invaluable aids to the 
study of Astronomy. ‘The outer Globe is of 
Glass, and has laid down upon it the Stars, Col- 
ures, Ecliptic, Outlines of Constellations, &c. 


BOYD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. An Leclectic, 
presenting the views of the most noted writers 
en the subject. 


DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING. The newest and 
most complete, Practically illustrating Mer- 
chants’, Manufacturers’, Private Bankers’, Rail- 
road, and National Bank Accounts. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. New and Origi- 
nal. Illustrated from Photographs. 


DRAPER’S PHILOSOPHY AND CHEMIS- 
TRY. Made for use in Colleges and Academies. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. Prepared 
for the use of those who are entirely ignorant of 
the German Language. 


FOSTER’S CHEMISTRY AND APPARATUS, 
A complete set of all the apparatus necessary to 
illustrate experiments given in the work is fur- 
nished for $45.00. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. 
Adapted to the needs of all classes of learners. 


KNAPP’S FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READ- 
ER. Written by an American who fully appre- 
ciated the difficulties of American pupils. 


BUTLER’S [ANALOGY. Three different 


tions, 


edi- 


POTTER'S POLITICAL ECONOMY, considered 
with Reference to the American People. 


PARKER’S AIDS TO CUMPOSITION. Pre. 
pared for Students of all grades. 


WILLSON’S READERS. The most valuable 
Reading-Books before the public. 


WILLSON AND CALKINS’S CHARTS. The 
best appliances known in the Object-Teaching 
System. 


CALKINS’S PHONIC CHARTS. Teaching Ele- 
mentary Sounds ip a practical manner. 


FBENCH’S ARITHMETIOS. A Series of rare 
merit and originality. Three books ready. - 


MARCH’S PARSER AND ANALYZER. An 
invaluable auxiliary to any Common School 
Grammar. 


HARPER’S SLATE AND WRITING-BOOKS, 
combining Instruction in Writing and Drawing, 
and containing invaluable aids to pupil and 
teacher. 


SCHOOL LYRICS: A Collection of Sacred 
Hymns fpr Devotional Exercises in Schools, 

DICTIONARIES AND LEXICONS: Anthon’s 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon, Riddle and 
Arnold’s English-Latin Lexicon; Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, Younge’s Eng- 
lish-Greek Lexicon, Robinson's Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament, Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary,,Smith’s Classical Dictionary, Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities. 


And many other Valuable Educational 
Works. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


A Paper for all Children. 


Eight beautifully illustrated pages. Published 
weekly and sent to subscribers on the following 
terms: 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 
TWICE A MONTH, 50 Certs A YEAR, 
EVERY WEEK, 1.00 A YEAR. 


Parts of year not less than three months at same 
rate. Large Premiums for Clubs. ae copy 
free. No continued stories. e very best 
writers. The largest circulation of any childrens’ 
paper or magazine in the world, considering length 
of time published. Is success an index of merit? 
Examine and see. 

THE Ep'ToR AND PUBLISHERS in the ranagement 
of THE Bright Sink aim to make it: 

1. Unexeelled in beauty of appearance or attract- 
iveness of contents. 

2. The cheapest paper in the world, as much of 
beauty and value as can be given for the money; 
within the reach of all. 

3. Vigorous aud lively, but not sensational ; child- 
like but not silly ; humorous at times, but not ridic- 
ulous ; instructive, but not dull ; not what is usually 
catled a religious paper,” but thoroughly Christiao 
in every respect. 

4. An exponent of all news and every day topics 
which are or ought to be of interest to children ; 
a cultivator of that which is pu ure and elevating in 
fancy ; a teacher of that which is valuable and 
entertaining in fact. 

5. As its name indicates, it will aim to make life 
bright and happy, to aid by encouragement spaihes 
than by threatening, to utilize that which is good 
in the world, and avoid that which is bad. 

To fuliy reach all these high aims is not deemed 
possible, but to attain as nearly te them as may be, 
ig thought very desirable. You are invited to ex- 
amine cur paper for yourself, and aid us by such 
patronage and influence as you may deem it worthy 
to receive. JOHN &. ALVEN & Co., Publishers, 12 
Lombard Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Fall Campaign ae in 
SPECIAL OFFER: fo the 
FREE to new gu eribers for t T «a 

whd.sehd * course the most papers. 
Mention this offer, a where-you saw it. 


ARTH 
AND 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary, and Family Weekly, 
OF 16 LARGE HANDSOME PAGES, 
EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
Assisted by an able Corps of Associates in all Depart- 
ments. 


rogress with be 
Q the present 





i 








HEARTH AND HOME meets the wants of all 
members of good families every wears, and contains 
the best of eve’ mything for everybody in city, Ko 
and country. 2 gives practical instruetion, 
most Satling writers, w all Rural topics— 
Farming, Fruit-Growing, ower-Culture, ‘Gane 
mental Gerdening, Rural Architecture, Country 
and City Homes, their Furnishing and Adornment, 
Domestic Economy, Housekeeping Hints, &c. 

It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poems, 
Wit and Humor, the News, Money and Market 
Reports, Beautiful Pictures by the best artists, and, 
in short, all the features of 


A First-Class Family Weekly. 
REDUCED RATES -FOR_ i870. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single Copies, $4; Three Copies, all at 
one time, $9; Five Coptes, $12; 
Making HBARTH AND HOME, to a club of five 
or more subscribers at $240 each, the Cheapest as 
it is the most complete Family Weekly Newspaper 

in the world. 
Specimen Numbers sent free. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & 00., 


37 Park Row, New York. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 


a erg is en 7 uuprecedented ou 
ination of know): e, and v taking. 
$1.50. Agents wanted. ” ™ 
J. BEARDSHAW 
15 Laight St.. New York. 


AGa: WANTED TO SELL THE 


“PENN LETTER BOOK,” 
For Copying Letters without Press or Water. 


This Great Time, Labor and Money-Saving Invention 
is rapidly growing =— favor wherever introduced ; 
and none see it, but to praise - Simplicity and Con: 
venience, as it is only necessary to place the written let- 
ler under the copying leaf ond | As Fvith the hand. 

Price $2.% and upwards, thus bri: ging a really in- 
dispensable feature of business within t. 4 Ly of 
aLL. Full 1 firepctons for use accompany h book, 
and opt sk lif Fy has only to show it Propediy, as it 

lf,and SELLS atsight. It is eqnally 

sui ple tc to We Women as Men, and adapted to every kind 

of busin ss. It does not [play out, as — first sale is 

only % beain a a ye. Satepenials, rms, &*., ad- 

dress P , 702 Ohestnut St. Phiiadel- 
phia, Pas a 128 Clare se. Chicago, th. 


Book Agents Wanted for 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Social History of the President's Mansion and 
its inmates, from Washington's adminis- 
tration down to the present time. 

Superbly illustrated on steel. To canvassers gen- 
erally and lady canvassers in particular, this book 
is confidently recommended by the publishers. For 

circulars and terms, address 
U. 8. PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome St , N. Y.; 177 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
O.; 130 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; and 410 
Market St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Ao WANTED FOR 


OD 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand theme, and the dest book of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a new oo. int, 
God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 
in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 
over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
sew plan insures asalein every family. Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEE D& CO. 

37 Park Row, New York. or 14? Lake St., Chicago. 














THE NEW 


CRADED, 


Uniform Lesson—Sunday-School Text-Books. 


MIMPRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ, 


In THREE ty mee 
whole Sehool, but 
The most 


tion. 
A Circular, with specimen 
the Lessons and Manuals, inel 


es 
B 


and tion, sent free to any Add 
thts Clase Grade Z han ene» 


Harmonized from the four Evangelists. 


with TgacnEer’s MaNuALs for each grade. Providing a Uniform Lesson for the 
apted to the various capacities of the different grades of scholars. 

mt ° Pe ie, Tpeeyaaand ATS —_ of —y containing 
ATUREs, and caleula' meet the urgent demand for Improved Methods of Sund 

An Improved and soe 2 Edition yt the a or Bib hom yeep riage peat 


many important NEw 


le Class Grade now ready, 
4 @ complete set of 
Sent post paid on receipt of $1 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


(Successors to M. W. Dopp), 762 Broadway, N. Y. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


SS Thought in England. From 
he Reformation to the End of the Last Centu 
rn Contribution to the History of Theolo 7 
Rev. Joun Hunt, M.A., author of An ssay on 
Pantheism. Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“A more complete aad faithful picture of English 

theology we do not know. Here we have 

clearness, vigor, and Originality of “ re pod an 

abundance of new thought. * * views of 

a man who has not only studied his aii oath but isa 

eerege master of it in every part.""—London Stan- 
r 


Heroes of Hebrew History. By SAMUEL WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D, a of Winchester. Post 
8vo. Cleth, $2 50 


‘The Bishop of Winchester is never more happy 
than in portraying a great eharacter as a whole 
His rich treasury of language, his devotional frame 
of mind, his far-secing vision, and his large-hearted 
charity, are all pre: into a labor of love, and con- 
spire to make this volume of no ordinary attrac- 
tion.”—John Bull, 


The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their 
Self-acting Chastisements By JoHN GEORGE 
HARGREAVES, author of The Possibilities of Ore- 
ation. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2. 


‘‘Only now and then do we lay our hands ona 
work so thoroughly interesting. "—Literary World. 


Biblical Studies. By E. H Piumrne, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


“They display so remarkable an ingenuity, a 
learning so wide and varied. an acumen so keen, 
and they are such real and valuable aids to an intel- 
- ent apprehension of almost innumerable passages 

of Scripture, that it would have been nothing short 
of a calamity had they not been rescued from the 
oblivion to which magazine literature, unless repub- 
lished, is doomed.—. onconformist. 


The Great Poem of th the Year. yy Bu 
CHANAN’S new poem, THE BOOK OF ORM: 
‘THE BOOK OF VISIONS SEEN) BY ORM 
THE OELT.” By Rosert BUCHANAN, author 
of Poems, &. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, $2. 


“Mr. Buchanan’s 
new form of life ani 
marvellously fi 


The ‘reator and the Creation ; How Re- 
lated. By Jonun Youne, LL.D., author of The 
Christ of History. A new edition, thoroughly 

* yevised and altered. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


Dean Alford’s Revision of the New Tes- 
tament, The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the Spiberined 
version. Newly compared with the Ori 
Greek, and revised by HENRY ALFORD, D> 
Dean of Canterbury. Three editions: 

Crown 8vo edition, extra rape red edges. . 

Foolscap 8vo edition, cloth, red edges 

18mo edition, flexible cloth 


nius has struck root intoa 
feeling—subtle, delicate, and 
ormist. 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


Books for Summer Reading. 


WHITE AS SNOW. 1} By Epwakp GARRETT, 
author of Occupations of a Retired Life and 
Ruth Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

‘There is a quiet warmth of heart about these 
stories that is very pleasant.” — Advance. 





one. DRIFT-WOOD FOR THE 
INTER FIRE. By Rose PORTER. 
og $1. 

‘While there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing 
strained er over-wrought in this book, its purity 
and sweetness of thought, naturalness of expression 
and beauty of style will wiu for it the at.ention and 
interest of many readers. No purer, sweeter, bet- 
ter volume, in ite way, can be carried to the moun- 
tains or the sea.”—Times 
STEPPING HEAVENWARD. Mrs. E. 

PRENTi8s, author of The Flower of the Family. 
&o. 12mo, $1 75. 

‘A capital book; it isso fresh, so spicy, so wo- 
manly, so thoroughly natural, that it seems impossi- 
ble that it can be a fiction. To trace the growth of 
a perfect woman. is arare and precious privilege. 
—Spring ield ee 


JANET’S LOVE AND {D SERVICE. By Mar- 
GARET M. RoBERTSON, author of Christie on 
the Way Hi 12mo. Cloth, $1 75; 


‘ome, &6. 
paper, $1 25. ° 
worthy of note 
many little inci- 


“ Janet's life on resents an exam 
and imitation. It is marked wit 

dents which try the faith and patience of one in _ 
sphere of active se . and contains salutary les 
sons of instruction for a numerous class of readers 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life."—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Sent by mail prepaid on reoeipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0., 


770 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 


~ OUR NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK! 
THE PALM. 


By C. M. WYMAN. 
ted circulation and popularity of the 
Ie coupled with a general desire for a new 
work of the — size. induces us to issue this year our 
of charch music—The Palm. 
In co 73 this work we have 0 labor or 








Be ACENTS WANTED.—We want og 
Agents in ev: township to ell our new and 
ear herds Ra ed, eerie end te 
‘or thy R . ~ 
ve, filled with illustrations, including its of 
Vanderbi Drew, Fiek, Jr., and others, and endorsed 
by Chase, Boutwell, ing. Saxe, Whittier, th the Inde- 
| eee ‘and a host of caer disti and in- 
fluential papers, as one of mnost useful te m4 extant, 
Apes are selling trom 10 to 40 a day. . 5,000 one 
ven. Send fur 
wo G1 iN, '& CO. 
ANTE 1—AGunTs, Ladies Gentlemen. 
phn ty vass for ‘* The Life and 
Wirigings © of Charles Dickens, by Mrs. P. A. 


2mo, destined to meet 

See an lumens sale Ad : your time to make 
B. B. RUSSELL, 

500 “i: RAPH MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. 

send stamp to Caner & Bzos., 


N, 
Publishers, Yous, Pa. 














ts wanted to sell the beautiful 


expense—and entertaining the belief f that hewt who vould 

lead others om Feri com g should Be who would show 

omnes things self, if and that he who woul show 

eng & yy an experienced 

practical ai teacher, ay ve great satisfaction in an- 

f who is Catto ofthe ror, Hr. as omnes 
0 of Boston, wi iv. 

vention work of New + land. Price, 

$150 “aeotet gts. 50 doz. For the trade 

generally. T & CADY, Chisago, Ills, 


The New Sunday-School 
Music and Hymn Book. 


By T. E. —— 
d Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 
A Real Book of Praise. 


“So.gs of Salvation” is receiving 
warm welcome everywhere. ary it in our 
school and family. blished by 


Tomy pons 5 hs‘ sa aaa 


yeti en: 


Songsfof 


Price $30 se eran ssuadatides bound 
in board covers. Send 25 cents, and yuu 
paid. receive a copy for examination, post- 
pai 


Sunday-School Teachers 


Who wish the very best possible aid in preparing 
their Lessons, should procure 


THE EMPHATIO DIAGLOTT, 


An Interlineary, Word-for-Word, English Trans- 
lation of the Original Greek Text of the NEW TBS- 
TAMENT, with very copious Notes and References. 
Price $4; fine binding, os 








MAN IN GENESIS Al AND IN GEOLOGY, 


Or, the Biblical Account of Man's Creation tested 
by Scientifie Theoriés of. his Origin and facia gity- 
By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. ve $1. 


LIFE AT HOME, 


Or, the Family and its Members, including Hus- 

band, Wife, Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Em- 

gre and Employed By . Wm. Aikman, D. 
1 vol. $1.50. Full gilt, $2.00. 


ORATORY, SACRED AND SEOULAR, 
Or, The Extemporaneous Speaker. 


With a Chairman's Guide for conducting — 
meetings. By Rev. Wm. Piitinger. Price $1.50 
Sent fiist post by 


SAMUEL R. WELLS, Publishers, 
389 Broadway, New York, 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Songs of Devotion” 


Public and Social Worship, 
By W. H. DOANE. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, hand- 
somely printed on good paper. of convenient 
size, and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 
a | Hymns, new and old. It has been pre 
by W. H. Doane. of Cincinnati, the well-known au- 





ia thor of “Silver 8 ray,” and of much of the most 


gree eye a -School music now in use. Mr. Doane 
as had the bor ape al and co-operation of the jeating 
men in church and association work, and it is 
lieved that 

““SONCS OF DEVOTION” 


will prove the most valuxble Hymn and Tune Book 
for universal use ever published—the low price at 
which it is offered will bring it within reach of all. 

The first edition was nearly all sold at thy ‘‘Inter- 
national Convention of the Young Men's Christian 

Associaion,’’ held in June. at Indianapolis. This 
Convention unanimc usly recommended * Songs of 
Devotion” to all the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the country. The second edition is aow 
in press and will be ready August Ist. 

A single copy mailed, post paid, to any address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Don t fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wau. B. BRADBURY. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING DURING THIS WEEK 


Extraordinary Inducements to 
Purchasers 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 


PAR.S AND DOMESTIC MADE SUITS, 
STREET AND EVENING ROBES. 


Ladies’ White Ruffled Lawn and 
Linen Suits, 


$5 Each, and Upwards. 
CHILDREN’S PIQUE and LINEN DRESSES, 
BLOUSES, FABRIELLES, &c., 
$1 50, Upwards. 
PANIER BEDOUINS—The Latest Style, 
$3 50 Each, Upwards, . 
A HANDSOME ASSORTMENT OF » 


PARIS and DOMESTIO MADE LADIES’ 
HATS—Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


Feathers, Powers, Ribbons, &c. 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Les 
~SUMMERTRADEvw 


MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, oe 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANUY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
MA HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, OY 
MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., oy 
R. H. MAOY, oY 

14th St. and 6th Ave. oy 











PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-School Music Books, 
AND 


Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs. 
87 Union Square, New York. 
Over twe millions of his is works § in use in the Churches, 
< Ee America. 


Sabbath Schools, and hom 
bet ad, ey 4 = Ssistandard Sing st ee be Dae 
“ “standard Gems, - “aaa Asrmual 
original music, Sabbath Saosin oh bled 
call and hear a on ooes Fhe mos 
Ay pon The Bint a vas 
congregational 


B. @ devoted 
Ste People. quarteriy, at 50 





cents per annum. 





CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


MPSON’S, $1.25, $1.50. 81.75, and §2.00, BACH. 
THE Tk PRENOH CORSETS, “he Be. to $5.0 


KO 
TES’ Sree eM from 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


DRY GOODS. 
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Coin Silver Hunting Watches......... 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





New Series, Vol. II.,; No. 5. 




















— At Martha’s Vineyard flirting is known 

s “ bluffing,” the benches which line the bluffs 

being the rendezvous-of young ladies and gentle- 
men who engage in the amusement. 


— “I think I have lost at least half a 
dozen husbands,” said a coquette at the Branch, 
“by putting ona bathing-dress, and I'll never 
do it again till my married future is secure.” 


— A Texas editor “hints” at something 
very disreputable as the work of ‘‘ respectable” 
men, and then concludes as follows: ‘ Don’t 
start, for we shall not do it until our will is 
made.” 


— Bachelors have a new dignity in 
Georgia. The Supreme Court has decided that 
a bachelor is a “‘ family” and, being so, he is, 
of course, the “ head of the family,” and as such 
entitled to the privileges of the homestead act. 


— A Pennsylvania preacher has received 
for salary this year a currycomb, a keg of var- 
nish and two dozen clothes pins. Whenever 
his children cry with hunger he gags them with 
a clothes pin, scratches them with a curryeomb 
and lays on a coat of varnish. 


— A business house in one of the little 
villages of Fayette County, Indiana, hangs out 
a sign, of which we give a true copy below : 

lemon 
Aid And 
1Ard oil. 


— A young lady who is reported to be of 
exceedingly prepossessing appearance, and who 
travels undg the modest name of Faithful, has 
been making quite a rich harvest of late, among 
the religiously disposed of all denominations 
throughout New York State. She has a silvery 
voice, a fascinating smile, and makes an impres- 
sion upon every person she looks to for pecu- 
niary assistance. 


— A New Hampshire farmer wanted a 
farm hand, and was applied to by an Irishman 
who wanted to work. The farmer objected to 
engaging Pat on the ground that two Irishmen 
previously in his employ had died on his hands. 
‘‘Then you object to hiring me for that, do 
ye?” said Pat. “Faith, and I can bring you 
ricommendations from many a place where I’ve 
worked that I never played such a trick !” 


— Miss Kate Field is said to be the best 
lady rower at Newport. The Rowing clubs once 
so popular ameng the New York belles at New- 
port, are things of the past. Miss Field has a 
very pretty boat of cedar, painted blue on the 
outside, with a band of white, and varnished on 
the inside. It is as elegantly and smoothly 
finished as the interior of a lady’s writing desk. 
Her initials in monogram are painted on the 
stern. 


—A lady in Pennsylvania had her eye- 
sight restored last week by an operation, after 
having been blind for several years. The first 
thing she did, after objects became visible, was 
to sit down and read a namber of letters, which 
she presumed had been sent to her husband 
by ladies during her blindness., The feelings of 
the poor woman can be better imagined than 
described, when shé found that her jealousy had 
been occasioned by a number of coal and wash- 
ing bills. 


— A New England landlady of the Mrs. 
Weller order, was recently agitated beyond de- 
scription by the sudden reappearance of an old 
boarder, whose body was supposed to have been 
fished out of the Connecticut River some time 
previously. She insisted on his being a ghost, 
and declined to have his trunks removed to the 
‘other world” until brought to her senses by a 
magisterial order. The friends of the resur- 
rected man are now beginning to wonder who it 
was they had the honor of burying. 





READ THIS! 





The Lowest Price-List ever Published of 


WATCHES. 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only. 


Benedict's Time Watch. 








PRICES. 
Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict................ 83 
Gold (18 1 i pee a NOT I NE EINE $30 
Silver Watch, Samuel W Benedict........... 45 
EEE OP Mh Dascconcccecnensbocassamns oo 105 


American Waltham Watches. 
PRICES. 






Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Size......... 
Gold Huntiag Watches, Ladies’ Sizes........ 

Sent to all parts of the Country by Express, with 
privil to examine before paying. 7 _—s 


Send for a Price List, and compare Prices before 
purchasing elsewhere. . , ' 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 


69! Broadway, 
NEAR FourtH STrREE?, NEW YORK. 


IMPROVED | 
$15 WLTHAM WATCHES, $15 


If you wish to obtain a genuine Waltham Watch, 
with ail the late improvements, and run no risk 
whatever of not obtaining a reliable timekeeper, send 
for ptive Price List and Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars of Watches, style and 
} nd of cases, or call and examine. In Coin Silver 

cases, $15. In 18k Gold Cases,$75. Ladies’ size, 
$60. Every Watch thoroughly examined and regu- 
lated, and if any one should prove imperfect, return 
it at once and we will correct or exchange it for one 
that is perfect, free of charge. 


HH. O. FORD & CO., 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
(Eight years with American Watch Company. 
No. 84 Tremont Street, opposite Tremont Honse. 


Watches sent to any address, and by selecting 


from Price List you can get as good a watch as if 
selecting in person. 








THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OF A 


WALTHAM WATCH 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 


345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10.368,000 times a month, 


126,144,000: times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 

Té must not only run all day, but 
all night, not only on week days, but 
on Sundays and Holidays. It must 
run hanging up or lying down—up- 
side down or right side up. It must 
keep running when the wearer sits 
down or stands up, when he walks 
or rides. In fact, it is expected to 
do its duty at all times, in every 
place, and in every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a 
day, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 
twenty-six million times in a year, without even 
requiring fresh oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 
pieces. 

EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH 
HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 


The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 








Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred 
thousand dollars, yet we sell these Watches ina 
solid silver hunting case for $18. The same Watch 
could not be made by hand and finished as perfectly 
for ten times as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is interchangeable, like\a Springfield rifle, that 1s, 
any part of one Watch is exactly like the same part 
in another; and if ten Watches of one grade were 
taken apart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &c., 
were mixed together, ten watches could be made by 
putting these parts together again without any re- 
ference to their former combination. This is a great 
advantage. For if any part of a Waltham Watch is 
injured we can always replace it ata trifling ex- 
pense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run for a year or two, and then give 
out and require constant repairs, but a Waltham 
Watch will run faithfully many years. 

We sell these Watches— 


In Solid Silver Hunting Cases, - $18. 
In Sold Gold Hunting Cases, - - $70. 


We have prepared an Illustrated Price List, 
which describes the various grades of Watches in 
detail, gives the weight and quality of the cases, 
and all other information necessary for an intelli- 
gent selection. We wish every one would send for 
it before ordering a Watch. 

WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in the 
Christian Union. 

(Sign name and address in fall.) 

The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to anyone, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be collect- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we send 
there are printed instructions to the Ex- 
press agent to allow the purchaser to 
open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfac- 
tory, you need not take it; and even 
after you have taken it, if it should not 
prove satisfactory, we will exchange it 
without expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent. out over Five Thousand of these 

Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the money in three cases, and not 
one of these was on account of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the 
money more. 
We have no Agents, and our prices are the 
same to all. A resident of Oregon or Texas 
can buy a Watch from us and it will cost 
him no more than if he lived in New York. 
All this is explained in the Price List. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do not sell Waltham 
Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, Oroide or 
Filled Oases whatever (these are all other names for 
Brass or German Silver). The Waltham Watch is 
worthy of a solid gold or silver case, and we do not 
propose to sell it in any other. 

Let every one send for a Price List. 
Address in full, 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewelers and Silversmiths, — 
No, 785 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











FOR 


HOT WEATHER. 


Gauze Merino 


Undershirts, 
Linen Drawers, 
Bathing Dresses 


Bathing 


Drawers, 


Bathing Shoes, 


Balbriggan 


Hosiery, 


Lisle Thread 


Gloves, 

Roman Ties, 

Roman Scarfs, 
ALL AT 


LOW PRICES, 


ATT 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 


637 BROADWAY. 


FINANCIAL. 


$1,000,000 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED, 
LEAVING BUT 


$500,000 


UNSOLD, 








Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


The solid, substantial character of the security 
has attracted to these bonds the attention of capi- 
talists who prize an investment which insures the 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY of the PRINCIPAL, 
and a liberal rate of interest 

The tax-exemption features of the security make 
the investment unusually desirable to purchasers 
residing in CONNECTICUT, where they are 


Free from Every Description of Tax. 

THE BONDS are secured by a FIRST MORT- 
GAGE on ALL THE PROPERTY of a railroad 
fifty-two miles in length, running through the cen- 
ter of the State of Connecticut, forming, with its 
connections, the shortest and quickest route between 
Boston and New York. The VALUE of the PRO- 
PERTY covered by the mortgage is MORE THAN 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF BONDS ISSUED. 

The road is COMPLETED AND TRAINS 
ARE RUNNING BETWEEN NEW HAVEN 
AND MIDDLETOWN, while east of Middle- 
town the unfinished portion is graded for over 
twenty miles, which leaves only some seven or eight 
miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 
LINE. 

The bridge over the Connecticut River, designed 
to be the finest and most substantial structure of 
the kind in this country is well under way; a large 
portion of the iron-work is already prepared, and 
will be placed in position as soon as the piers are 
finished. 

The business future of the road is unusually 
promising. The road not only brings the greater 


opens a section through the populous and thriving 
State of Connecticut which heretofore has been en- 
tirely destitute of railroad facilities, and unlike 
most new roads, has a well-established and profit- 
able local business awating its completion. The 
line has thirteen different railroad connections, be- 
sides water communication at Middletown and 
New Haven. It connects and passes through some 
dozen different towns, whose aggregate population 
equals one-third of the total population of the State. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE WORK ON THE 
ROAD IS SUPERIOR TO THAT ON ANY 
LINE IN EXISTENCE IN THIS COUNTRY, 
while the expenses of construction has been NO 
GREATER than on INFERIOR ROADS. 

Corporations, Capitalists, and Investors will find 
in the First Mortgage Bonds of this Road a form 
of investment SAFE, PRODUCTIVE AND CON- 
VENIENT. 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $500 
and $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regietered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., payable semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


Dunkirk, Warren, and Pittsburg 
RAILROAD 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 


Payable Ist December and Ist June, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 





$1,000,000 First Mortgage Bonds, 30 years 
to run, and Payable in Gold. 





This road connects at Dunkirk with the Lake 
Shore and New York and Erie Roads, and at War- 
ren with the Pennsylvania roads, leading through 
the great coal and oil regions. We offer the bonds 
at 90 and accrued interest. 


LITOHFIELD, DANA & STIMSON, 
18 William St. 
MARX & 00., 18 Wall St. 
Also for sale at. : 
BROOKLYN TRUST 00. 


Seven per Cent. Gold Interest. 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Sinking Find Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 
West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANEBERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE OOMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANEKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 











| 


and other Securities. 


part of New England nearer New York, but it’ 





ndianapolis, Bloomington 


SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD LOAN. 
> 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the city of Pekin, in Illinois, 


The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
lis to Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. ; 

Over 180 miles of the line are now in operation, and 
earning more than the interest on the whole issue of 
bonds,. The iron and all the materials for the balance 
are on hand and being rapidly laid, which makes the 
line VIRTUALLY COMPLETED, There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track there is a population of over 600,000. It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour- 
ces, and the whole enterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS T~ B¥ AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to our customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold 
We offer the balance at 9244 and interest, 


All marketablg securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Fcr full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Sts, N. v- 





New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 


Patent Metallic Heel, 


New, Neat, and Elegant. 





Black, Gold, and Silver. 


U.S. METALLIC HEEL Co., 


Principal Office and Wareroom, 
220 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole manufacturers of the Patent Adjustable Frencn 
Metallic Heels, with revolving rubber and hard 
metal bottoms. Plain black, gilt, nickel, gold, silver, 
etc., ete., the most elegant heels for ladies’ and 
misses’ boots and slippers ever offered to the public. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 
CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 


5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 
Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
ge and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 





The 








American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 


SEWINC-MACHINES, 
WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
' parts. 

Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 

N. Y., and 264 Fulton A®, Brooklyn. 
Send fer circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 





5,000 Agents. Wanted 
Green Mountain Sewing Machine, 


licensed, the bes. for 





It is a first-class machine, full 

the price ever offered. 5 stendi inducements effered. 
Send for eircula to ABBOTT leboro’, Vt. 

OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest ! 

OMPOSED of indestructible materials ! 

OMPACT, 5 ie, di ie, efficient ! 

OMPARE it with any other machine ! " 

OLBY BROs & Co., Broadway, N, Y.! a 5 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ABROAD. 


_— Earthquakes are reported in India. 


— Several fatal railway accidents have 
recently occurred in England. 


— All the theaters at Vienna were closed 
two weeks ago on account of the heat. 


_— The telegraph cable connecting France 
with Algeria has been successfully laid. 


— The recall of Minister Motley is much 
regretted in England, where they are expecting 
Mr. ‘‘Frelimghausen” as his successor. 

-~Many commercial failures have been 
announced in London and Liverpool since the 
war was declared between France and Prussis. 


— The chances at the ‘‘ theater of war” 
may compel either of the contending parties to 
get into a bad box at any time. 


— Parliament is to adjourn on August 
1l. Mr. Gladstone proposes a bill to summon 
Parliament in six days instead of fourteen. 


— England, having had no opportunity 
to speak of for practicing neutrality, purposes 
keeping her hand iu during the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

— The National Bank of Vienna has 
been licensed to treat foreign bills to the 
amount of thirty millions of florins as a portion 
of the specie reserve. 


— The difference between the French 
army and an apple is, that an apple has the 
core inside, and the army has a corps or two on 
the Rhine. 


—Itis stated that a plan will shortly be 
promulgated for the uniform spelling of proper 
names of places in India. ‘We suggest a similar 
attempt at reform on this side of the Atlantic— 
Maine for instance. : 


— M. de Lesseps, the engineer-in-chief af 
the Suez Canal, is to receive the order of the 
Star of Indiain England: This makes him a 
baronet, and entitles him to be called Sir Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps. 


— In the Vienna Central Stenographic 
Society lately, at a trial of speed, thirty com- 
petitors were entered for 90 words in‘a minute, 
sixteen for 110 words in a minute, and only one 
man tried to write 130 words in a minute, 


— The minor tactics of the first Napoleon 
are obsolete. The bayonet has lost nine-tenths 
ofits importance. The fiery Frenchman loses 
by this; the calmer German, who is the better 
sharpshooter, gains by it, 


— There is a French Librarian near 
Berkeley square, London, who has taken 
the trouble, for the sake of his female sub- 
seribers, to mark in his catalogue with fn as- 
terisk, all those novels which a mamma may 
allow her daughter to read. 


- — The London 7imes thinks that Russia 
and the United States will be the great Powers 
of the future. England, it adds, cares very 
little about the balance of power ; her interests 
and attention are chiefly concerned with her 
own growing colonies and with the vast popula- 
tion of Asia. 


— Eugenie, having got the Emperor safely 
started a-field, has signalized her assumption of 
the Regency by two highly important official 
acts. First, she has with great state and cere- 
mony, placed a votive lamp in the Chapel of 
Notre Dame. Second, she has sent a congratu- 
tory address to the sailors of the Baltic fleet. 


— According to the Spanish reconstruc- 
tion scheme in Cuba, if it ever goes into effect, 
all towns and settlements which have hitherto 
been governed by crown officers will in future 
elect their own mayor and aldermen, and ad- 
minister their own local affairs. The first duty 
of .these officials will be the preparation of 
election lists, to be used in the election of 
deputies to the Spanish Cortes. 





—— 


Communion S Suawiexs! 


(@e aye making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of gf Batic. ese @are of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriase designs, Gatalogues show- 
ng the different styles will be sent by 
nail on application. 
ADAMS, @HANDLER & CO., 

20 John St., New York, 

Manutatturers of Fine Siloer Plated Ware. 


Qnenent 





Elastic Sponge 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, 
MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Packiny. No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 
CUSHIONS ss by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 


Mattresses and P used extensivel: df Hotels 
and Families. Send for Orrovler and 


American Patent Sponge Co., 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 





Homeopathic. Medicines. 
‘ABLISHED IN 1835. 


Homeepathic Pharmace 
145 GRAND STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and Elm — 


Constantly on band, full assortment of M 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to. 


COLTON: 


rile Ue ‘Gea for Neot B ‘ Heed Queens 9 be red 


New 





CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 25,000 


$3,600,000.00 


Assets 


_ 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


HOME 
INSURANGE COMPANY 


OF, NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





CASH:CAPITAL, . . . . 
Assets, Ist = 1870, Be Se 
Liabilities, . jee cle Te 


$2,500,000 00 
4,576,235 74 
106,359 49 


ABSTRACT | OF THE 
THe: FOU ase SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
howing the condition‘of the Company on 
the ist day of July, 1870. 


ASSETS. 
Cash, Balance in Bank,, $200,808 00 
Bonds and. ortgages, beirig first lien oneal 


-- 1,718,015 00 
on Stock’ ‘a, payable - on demand. ++ 312,750 
ae Specks market vaiue).. 1,488 350 00 
a Stocks and Bonds 
mosheans cocese ese 752,120 00 
aneous Items...2525: 164,292 74 


TOtal...coceceesseneseses +eeee $4,576,235 74 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
oe * HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. HBURN, Secretary. 
Guo. i YON. Ass't Secretary. 
T. B. 't Secretary. 
NEW 2 ag July 12, a 
INN 
NNIN 


. 
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LEONARD §S. BALLOU'’S ‘NEW YOKE” 
SHIRTS, made to order of New York Mills muslin, 
and fine linen bosoms, cuffs, &c., at $36 per dozen. 
“HAND MADE.” Send for circular and measure- 
ment blank to fill up. Sent free, 

NOTICE. 

Send your orders direct to me. The “ NEW 
YOKE” SHIRT is not sold in the stores ; all offer- 
ed for sale are counterfeits, and not my make. No 
goods are genuine unless my autograph is on the 
shirt, and written signature on the box. 

By mailing me the following measures, I can safe- 
ly guarantee you — ng shirts. 


Neck—Inches a from button to buttonhole. 
Yoke— Inches from one shoulder joint to the other 
a ee around the chest under the arm- 
pits 
Waist—Number of inches around. 
Bogom—Do you want studs, eyelets, or buttons, 
Shi orm style of plaits in bosom, 
Sleeve—Length from center of back to knucklgs, 
Wrist-—Style of cuff. 
Hi ht, — Feet, — Inches. — Weight, — Pound, 
ae ‘Goods ordered” forwarded to anv = 
of the ited States Ve a in five days 
receipt ~ order, ‘‘C, 
The t wi ‘allow you to examine the 
for them, and if not perfectly | © 
sion os need not take them. 
Se vf 
Inventor of the § the “New Yoke” 
Only Senate 296 BROADWAY, 
P.O. box 3,997. 


” es 
Shirt. 
NEW YORK. 











BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 
LOW AND ELEVA DOUBLE-OVEN 
BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE. TERS, HEAT- 
ING, se STOVE, LAUNDRY 
RICHARDSON YNTON & CO 


No. 234 Water St., New York, 
Send for cireular: 


BiIixBY & CO., 
Mannfacturers and Dealers in 

LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 

All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made, 


No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New Yor. 


Bouse e. prvob ys 
ret - aber pa 
a) $% Hs i ves RAT ey 


rite 
GU. 79 Smithfield St., 
N.B. Army Guna, Revolvers, &e., bong o¢ or readied for 


“ averill: Chemical» Paint -Go.,” 

















Office, 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 


and | PFOM—Trade Mark.) 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


W. P. UHLINGER, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of School Furniture, offers his latest Improved 
School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty 
years experience in business, and unequalled facili- 
ties for manufacturing, he can —_ competition. 
This furniture is reeommended as the best = in 
use; and will be warranted to last twenty 
with proper care. It is built of well seasone tom 
ber with cast-iron frames, sufficiently stiff and 
strong, requiring no braces like other desks of flim- 
sey structure,made for showratherthan service. No 
slat seats to give children opportunity to break 
their fingers through the openings; no gimcracks 
of any — A: mar the beauty of the design, nor 

ts to catch the dust. For com- 
fort, the new r desk is all that can be desired; it has 
a rounded back to suit the curve of the spine, and a 
noiseless hinged seat, hollowed out. 

The Desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, 
and experienced men sent to put up and finish them 
in the School-houses, without charge for time, and 
no trouble to the purchaser, In filling orders from 
distant parts, full directions are furnished for put- 
ting together and setting the desks. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS and Book Cases, Chairs, 
Settees, School—Umbrella and Bible Stands, School 
Clocks and Music Boards. 

SCHOOL SLATES and Slate Blackboards of all 
sizes, constantly on hand, 

REVERSIBLE SETTEES for Sunday-Schools, 
Rustic Settees for Purks and country places, fur- 
nished to order, 

Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent by ad- 
dressing W. P. Uhlinger, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second 
St., Phila., Pa. 
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and Description! 
Beautiful! Convenient! 
ww Economical! 


A MODEL HOUSE! 


Address, (with Scrip if convenient), 


GEO. J. Couey. 


RADICAL REFORMATION | 


in architeeture !!! 


*8}0 ¢% Joy [yeu Aq yueg 
tSAUTIOd ua, HLMOM via AA |t 


A 


~ A. WILLARD & CO., 
‘m= Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West ofthe Bowery, NEW YORK. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ _ 1809 
SAPOLIO 
* For General 


Household 


purposes 
Is BETTER: and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours Knives and table ware, re- 
moves. stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
ever used for general house cleaning. For sale by 
all good Grocery and aang 

in 


Wholesale {35° Octena 


we 
4 oF 


‘mperia 
= Ra make, t wyeive enarte 


ay — Hat Bs TON 


BROT 





ESTB. 


mn St., Mad York. 


ov 





Old aentiched Troy — eee 
Roy, Be, 5 -—(Eatabiiched, 1852), a large asrort- 
Me nad ‘ot march, Academy, Fire Alarm, et other 
and and made toorder. Made of 
(Cc and i=), Hung with Ro- 
ost durable ever used. 


n application 
oy, N. Y¥. 


NEEL +4 . FOUNDERY, 
Church, Academy F Faetory Slee ead atten Bells, made 


of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
moun with our New Patent Rotary Yoke—the 








a Pie eon 


For prices and catal to 
eG. R MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 
BELLS 
For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 


piers, &ec., &c., of Pure Bell Metal Cane & and 
and fitted with Lert moun’ metre 
yy cong 








Pianos at Reduced Prices. 


GEO, STECK & (CO,, 


. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRAND, 
SQUARE, 


AND 


UPRICHT 


A CARD. 


The general decline of values in all 
branches of industry, our greatly increased 
facilities for manufacturing and a desire to 
establish ONE STANDARD PRICE for our 
Pianos, have enabled us to offer to the pub- 
lic, from this date, a new and greatly re- 
duced price-list. 

We manufacture none but first-class 
pianos, and in reducing our scale of prices 
we have adopted the very lowest figures at 
which a thoroughly substantial and perfect 
Piano-Forte can be sold with a fair profit. 
By this course we mean, so far as we are 
concerned, to abulish the practice so much 
in vogue of late with manufacturers and 
dealers, of keeping up a high price-list 
and offering large discounts as inducements 
to purchasers. As this custom, if persisted 
in, cannot but demoralize business, and 
must always prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchasing public, we are confident that by 
adopting the system of low fixed prices we 
shall be sustained by our patrons and the 
musical public. We have reduced prices 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 


GEO. STECK & CO. 
Srecx’s Hatt, New York, July, 1870, 


25 





“THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS _ PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical —s = pmame = f 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the m 

The great combination of excellent a in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in _ to tone, touch, ghey 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it it in 
rank asthe most satisfacto ed the most yeating, ond con- 

tly the tt Piano the market. Piano- 

dealers and purcha 


sers are imvited call at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Sead foracircular. Ad 

T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


AND 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs: 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 


No. 423 Broome Street, New York. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boake, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; 

organ in the » PLYMOUTH CHURC Brokiyn 

an part of the count ents of all sizes, in 

ovary part part of the Soaeete , and of all denominations, 
ted in New York by 


ppm A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furmshed and contracts negotiated on 
precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dis) of one hundred PIANOS, MELO. ‘EONS, 
and.ORGANS, of six first class makers, A T EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES — ic —- THIS GONTH. or will 
monthly until paid; the same to 
lied if purchased: Chickering 
e above off 














rent en ap) 
_| plano aa are included ey ADF 
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The ‘‘ Parisienne” Raised. 
rtions of the net, so that they are out of the way when 
Rn d frame taken hen the season 


6 net and gag bs wh 
panying it, and can be 





BERRI & CO., 180 Fulton Ave., 


ANOPY vision is made for the drawing up of La) B yqnem hd 
In this IMPROVED Mosqvrro © “pro the net ja not in use. ‘The whole i 
‘or its use is past, placed away in the small cage accom- 


EAN" CO. Soi hee. cox 


LE CANOPIE PARISIENNE.—(A. M. Roporns Parent.) 
Awarded the Highest Premium by the American Institute, at the Suey: dai Annual naar 1869. 


: “The Parisiene’ Conined.. é 


. 
dant 
thi 


ts, cor. Werth and Church Streets, New York City. 
Manufacturers. 


NARRACANSETT 


Steamship Co. 
FOR BOSTON, 
NEWPORT and FALL a 
UMMER ARRANGEMENT 


The World-Renowned Steamers 
BRISTOL, 


Commander A. G. SIMMONS, 


PROVIDENCE, 


Commander B. M. SIMMONS, 
more, been yen: overhanled and Refitted 
leave OE eo Mm INCLUDED) 
$ from 


Pier 30, "Motth River. 


(Foot of Chambers St.) 


GRAND 
Promenade Concert 


On each Steamer eve: ae by HALL’S CELE- 
BRATED BOSTO RASS, STRING AND 
REED BANDS. The Teonthes being deter- 
mined that nothing in the mode of transit of first- 
class ngers shall surpass this line on a scale of 
grandeur and magnificence, adds this most nsive 
attraction and novelty, the engagement of the first 
orchestra of the country, whieh will be attached to 


each steamer on its passage. 
Freight Received up to 5 o'clock, P. M. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., Pres’t. 


M. R. SIMONS, Managi Director. 
CHAS. B. KIMBALL, Geal. Pass. Ag’t. 
Hn. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 


Der IE RAILWAY.—TRAINS 
leave Long Dock Depot, Jer- 
\" Otmiabers| sey Uity, as follows, viz: 

Third St.) Street. | 


6 6.45 A.M. | 6.45 A.M. For Pate 
7.45 A.M.| 8.00 A.M. Hxpress Mail for Buffalo, Dun- 





From 
Twenty- 


kirk, Cleveland, and _ the 
West; also connects for — 
burgh, ge Montgom: 
nion an Honesd: 
| Sleeping cnachen .etted again m 
uenhanna to Buffalo. 

8.15 A.M.| 8.30 A.M.) Way train Daily, for Greycourt 
| -_ intermedia’ ig ae west 
| Passaic Bridge; connects at 

Goshen = 3 Taland.. Som. 


ae oy ty ‘ford. 
8.15 A.M.) 8.30 A.M. ‘special vo ty Tein for Middle- 
town and intermediate stations. 
8.45 A.M.| 9.00 A.M.|For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 
9.15 A.M. $9,380 A. M,| For Piermont, Nyack and Monse: a 
9.45 A.M. 10.00 A.M.| Day Express, for Rochester, B 
| falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati,and the West and | =. 
Superb Drawi ene Bo 


accom p Buta. 
York to Pet ‘alo. ‘shee mate 
are attached ornellsville, 
running cobeh to Cleveland 
and Galion for the accommoda- 
tion of Western thern 
passengers respectively. 
pet Paterson. 
.|For Port Jervis and way, dail; 
| connects at Middletown 
Unionville. 
Paterson: also for Hacken- 
k and H ilisdale. 
iermont and Nyack. 
.|For Paterson, daily. 
ary or Hackensack. 
“M. |Newburgh Express, stopping — 4 
| | at Paterson, and stations nort. 
of Junction, to — h. 
3.15 P.M. | 3.30 P.M. | Middletown Way. 4 Also for Pier- 
mont and Ny 
8.45 P.M.) 4.00 P.M. |For peg "also for Hacken- 
} sack an: 


4.15 P.M. | 41 
4.15 P.M | 


or 





| Sac 


5 P.M. For Pane aN Nyack and Monsey 
30 P.M.| Orange County repress, stopping 
only at Turner's, and stations 
| westof Turner’s(except Oxford) 
| to Port sorte Coane - foe 
Newburgh ont- 
| gome: ss Guilford. 3 Kine Island, 
and ae Dyin also for Pier 
y 
4.45 P. M.| 5.00 P.M.) | Suffern Ac commodation, stopping 
only at Paterson and stations 
| west of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
| mont, Nyack and Monsey. 
Nah ht ber rpre — Heenfale — 
epress, for - 
| kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
the West and Sou 


5.15 P.M.| 5.15 P.M.| 
5.15 P.M.) 5.30 P.M. Vi 


} | Sleepin Sather > run through 
| wher feb ae 
‘a ain, for ern and inter- 
ROD AIOM Te me ediate stations. Aso fer Hinck- 
ae and Hill 
6.45 P.M.) 7.00 P. M.. Mi ph Beprese, Daily for 


| 


and Ci 
6.15 P. M.| 6.30 P.M. lPor Piermont an 
6.45 P.M.| 6.45 P.M.|For Paterson and 
stations; also for Hackensac. 
7.4 P.M. 7.45 P.M. Bmigrant Train, Daily, for the 
Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
OD B26, PEAR Eee and intermediate stations. 
12.00 Mid. 12.00 Mid. [saturdays only, Theater Train, 
yac 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage’*may be enn at 
the Company's 2!fices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 3d Pe 
Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 
bers St., and foot of 23d St., New York; No, 3 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jeisey City, and 
of the Agents at the principal ae 


WM. 
L. D. RUCKER. 
Gen’] Sup't. 
July 5th, 1870. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


J. P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 
DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 cts., 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGHT. 


138, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 


THE AMELIA BATHING SHOE, 


NEW STYLE, 
AT 


J. & J. SLATER’S, 
858 Broadway. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


ARR, 
Gen’ r Pass’r Agent. 











| TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 


A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2,25, 

The New York 7ribune says: “ Thisis a afasterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in ciandling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 


at | which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


7 ea J. B. FORD & CO., 





39 PARK ROW, NEW BORK. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


New Series, Vol, IL, No. 5 











Motto, Excelsior Objects, ” Progress and siplahicdai 





THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 

Tris FAMOUS WEEKLY vee! “4 Bontr ears published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Lar; S Searte Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 

Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 

The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who pore the Rurat for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Usefalness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared te 
augment the value of a Journal which has long ranked as 

THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


Tue RuRAL NEw- YORKER is well known as the Leading and Most Complete Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and sad Benge 5 ae combined. in the World, and we trust the c now announced will 
increase its pop’ ity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest Wustrated Paper ! 
Siateen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each ! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Friends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 

For example. an exchange says: ‘‘ THE RURAL is the most a Printed, Ably ee Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper. as a Whole , which its wag a le.” 

THe Rerat New YorKER is invaluable to all Farmers, Horticuiturists. &c. Asa LITERARY and 
Family Paper it is superior, —while its epitome of the News. and Reports of the Markets, Orops. dc., are 
fall and reliable. Every reader of THe CHRISTIAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the Rurat, which is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation. 


Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest. Best, and Cheapest Mlustrated 4 va published 
and, though double its former size, and greatly improved, its price remains unchang 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 
Vouome XXil.., commineng Jay 3 will be published in uniform syle 5 with the 
taining  picioen Doubie Quarto 


Ft ser resent—each No. 
‘ive Oniumn—Finely Tilustrated and Neatly Printed on Book Paper 
A Tye Fage and and Index ope at the a of the Volume. 
Tens oe - —Only $1.50 > es of 26 en py hep yp o. $3" pery ae of $9 mania. m3 | 
copies, each volume, or per year, a copy (or premium) to club agent. ttances 
Dra ee 0. Money Order, or Registered Latter, rs da made at the of the Pub blisher, y 
he Time to Sabscribe and lubs for Vol. XXII. Specimen Numbers, Sh 
nom es to all disposed act in be! ot ne URAL. Address Meee nee On 


Bills, ete., sent free to 
D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N. Y 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, nr eo, BROADWAY. |, 


Organized Under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, Presiwent. A, D. HOLLY, Sgorerary. 
HENRY HILTON, Counszt. O. 8. PAINE, M. D., Mepioat Examrver. 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from Re- 
strictions on Travel and Occupation, which vermit Residence Anywhere without 
Extra Oharge. 

Forty-¥Ive CENTs A WEEK will insure $1000 on the life of a man aged 30. Is the ultimate fate of your 
wife and family a matter of such perfect indifference to you as not to call for a sacrifice amounting to even 


less than half a dollar a week? And if, with your present income. you are unable to make such provision 
for them, how will they bear the double’ Cofeavenbent when left without you and without your income ? 

There is no way in which a small sum of money can be so profitably »nd securely invested, for such a 
purpose, as in a po! on your life ; ie payment of a s premium secures, and at once, a very 
much larger sum than the investment of the same amount could possibly do in the ordinary operations of 
trade. Besides, securing a sum in this way does not in the least interfere with your endeavors to accumu- 
late in any other way you may desire. Experience has proved that the stability of fortune is as uncertain 
as the duration of | A policy of insurance will secure your wife and family against the results of 
either in your peouliar ice. 


Life insurance contributes effectually to make life itself longer, society happier, the aggregate prosper- 
ity of the community greater ; and just so far as it shall extend, while still conducted on sound principles, 
it will multiply the kindly bonds that connect men, while encouraging economy, invigorating enterprise, 
justifying hope in each individual, and shedding the light of a more serene happiness into many house- 
holds.—Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D. 


Premiums may be Paid Annually, aires or Quarterly, in Oash. 
All Policies are Non-Forfeitable and Participate in the Profits of the Company. 
Dividends are Made Annually on the Contribution Plan. 


need it for . The Merchants Life Insurance Com of New York will issue 
potiy 7 papabie to Lota ogy ten, fifteen, twen ag jue you a 


, twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five years, or to your 
irs in case you die before that time. The sum us secured, invested in an annuity, will afford 
comfortable support in your old age. Such a policy combines the advantages of a and 
vestment for your own t, payable at a time when it will probably be most acceptable, with 
provision for your family in case of your previous death. 


By insuring in Pe Merchants Life Insurance of New r/R Lod you become @ member of the Company, 
and - a in the pre fits. This Company is established on the mutual plan, the profits, deducting necessary 
expeases, being divided among the insured in the most equitable manner. 

It is every man’s duty to provide for his family. That provision must include its future contingent 
condition—that provision, in se far as it is material, men ordinarily seek to secure by thelr own accumula- 
tion andinvestments. But all these are uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by causes beyond his 
reach, is poor to-morrow. A war in China, a revolution in Europe, a rebellion in America, overrule ten 
thousand fortunes in every commercial community.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


No other Company presents a Policy more Secure and Liberal in its Provisions, and so 


Equitable in all its Arrangements for the Benefit of the Insured. 

If, through failure in business or adverse circumstances, you are unable to meet future 

potions on your poliey, you will not lose all paid thereon. ‘After the payment of two years’ fe ee - 

the Merchants Life Insurance Company New York will grant a at policy, whieh, without farther 
payment, will assure to your representatives, at your death, a sum equal to the total amount of ums 
which have been paid; or in case of an Endowment. for a pro-rata amount; or they will p your 
policy and pay you the value for it in cash on surrender. 

The importance of Lite Insurance to society everywhere ; its strengthening influence upon the sinews 
of social life; the solidity it imparts to all domestic institutions; the protection it affords to the labors 
and recreations of existence ; the comfort it brings to the sacred fireside at home ; the relief it pours out 
so abundantly upon the bereaved and suffering; the countless benefits it scatters along the pathway of 
life ; the blessings it reserves for a future of sorrow—all these are now more truly perceived and more 
warmly appreciated than ever they were before. People are beginning to understand, and to understand 
in earnest, that their best interest are conserved in these wise and benevolent institutions. Great confi- 
deuee is reposed in them, in all directions. The hopes of parent and child, lover and sweetheart, husband 
and wife, brother and sister, old and young, the widowed and the orphaned—all are garnered up in their 
keeping. —N. P- Willis. 


Policy-Holders are Members of the Company, and entitled to Vote for Directors Accord- 


ing to the Amount of Insurance. 


The essential condition for insurance is good health, and of the continuance of this 
guarantee; therefore insure while you enjoy it. Jt will also ‘cost less now than when you are hensy y 


A Policy of Life Insurance is the cheapest and safest mode of making a certain provision for one’s 
family. Itisastrange anomaly that men should be careful to insure their houses, their furniture, their 


ships, their merchandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives—surely the most important of afl to thelr 
families. and far more subject to loss.—Beniamin Franklin. 


Pamphlsts Oontaining Rates of Premium, and Information on the Subject of Life Insur- 
ance, may be be Obtained at the Office of the Company, or of any of its ts. 
pa zartit daring to rereent ie Company nthe copay o agonist plan please Address the New York 


If the ry epee dy cael deen sabe Loiga eer Sa the nse to to inane ee 


less amount than you would if you younger. rate of premium proportion 
wroraaee of rik nd admoniah chautistaden te us heer" ades, ge FF ene pp Ln E ete VU 


Your affairs may become involved, and your property be taken for debt. Your stocks and shares may 
fall in value. But a thousand dollars insured upon your life cannot be taken for debt ; cannot be alienated 
from your heirs; and if you have chosen your Company digereetly, iene eat shar amacnneg: rieks 


It is as nearly sure i tt wae 
In case of the Merchants 


for the security of your investments. A fant costnaly inn “oar Sunt of astts to sto meet al uarantee 
with oaroful sed jetioious managemeat in ail Goparcnennel ines Ie ¢ ad etg | 
you fin 


It is time our people understood and practiced more generally Life Insurance. Many a widow and 
orphan have had great reason to be grateful that the advantage of Life Insurance was understood and em- 
braced by the husband and father. A large amount has been paid by Life Insurance Companies to widows | ¢ 
and orphans, when it formed almost their onLY resource.—Benjamin Franklin, 1769. 

AGENTS appointed tn every County who are in Direct Communication with the New York Office. 


con- 
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For the purpose of carrying on a 


Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive or- 
ders. They will keep on hand a full Stock of the 


PUBLICATIONS or THE DAY, 


Works of Popular "Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 
ries, and Toy Books, etc. 
Bringing with them an Experience of Twenty-seven 
"cars in the “Trade” in this City, they are prepared to 
transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENT- 

LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina-~ 

tions, 
In the various editions pes styles of binding. 

Orders from PUBLIC ot PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHUOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 
a LIBERAL DISCUUNT. 

They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in ali business engagements. 

Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 

Yours faithfully, 


DE WITT C, LENT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK, 





Br fo ntng E. pati ar. 


m Farm, Agricultural Baginter of Central Par! 
Nye Ys author hp “Drainage for fit and for Heat 


ee see 


Newspaper 
hg 1 


A Book of 195 








J ~~ a list of the best 





INVENTORS Staane 


in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 


The Manufacturer and Builder, 


Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 





ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 


Great Closing Out Sale ! 


To Enlarge and Alter our Sales- 
rooms 
Hcuehold, Oabinet and Office 


FURNITURE, 


&o., &¢., to be sold 
AT mis etal 


By WALDRON & COOKE, 


At their 


108 Liberty and 11 Oedar Streets, 


THE 


Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance 
Company. 
NEWARK, N. 


Organized in 1845. 


J. 


Losses paid on the lives of deceased Members 

$8,264,615. ° 

rt | Dividends of return Premiums de- 

OR cgrons ns tingavenaienoscensons $11,189,389 

‘alnut and Ma-| 458¢%s subject to all liabilities Jan. 1, 

and Chestnut 
Hall Stands, Number of Members,40, sd Amount 


The usual Dividends paid in 1870, and 
Two ordered paid in 1871. 


The above Statement is presented by the Directors 
as the result of twenty-five years’ business, 
Conducted with prudence, nothing has been lost 
on investments. 

Managed with economy, the expenses have al- 
ways been small—the Dividends always large- 
ion, | declared annually, and paid when due. 

Neither Directors or Officers are allowed commis- 
sions on business or loans, and none have acquired 
wealth in the Company's service. 

Intending hereafter, as heretofore. to act as faith- 
ful Trustees for the members, the Directors offer 
the benefits of this Mutual Life Association to all of 
sound health who desire to insure their lives, on the 
most favorable terms. 

Reports, Tables, and other information on the . 
subject, furnished gratia at the office of the Com- 
pany, or any of its Agencies. 


Plate and otoer Mirrors, Oil 

ings, Bronze, Parian and 

Hair and other Mattresses, Silver 
Hagiich Cutlery, Counting-House 


*<raldron & Cooke take this 


their liberal patronage. 

to such an extent that it has become necessary [the 
second time in seven months] for us to and 
alter our Salesrooins, therefore we shall sell 
tire stock of Furniture, &c , now in our 
being valued at over $50 000. ALBERT B. 

New York, July 30th, 1870. Justus CooKE. 


ALB! rms 





ALBANY, N. Y,, 


MASSILLON, Ohio, 


OHIOAGO, IL, 
138 La Salles. & 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. . DIRECTORS: 


LEWIS C. GROVER, JOHN R. WEEKS. 
HENRY MoFARLAN, NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
CHARLES 8. MACKNET, JOSIAH O. LOW. 
A. 8. SNELLING, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, H. N. CONGAR, 
L. H. FROTHINGHAM, OSCAR L. BALDWIN. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
H, N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. ~ 
AMZI DODD, Mathematician. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 
Eastern District of New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


igs. Ee 2 
TRUE FIT SHIRTS, 


PROPORTIONED SIZES, 











IN PLACING this NEW DRESS SHIRT before 
the trade, we have in view the necessity of a finer arti- 
cle for first-class trade than any heretofore offered. 
Inthe TRUE FIT SHIRTS, we claim the ele- 
gant fit of the ¥ren bh method of cutting, and the supe- 
rior work of a Custom-made garment with a higher 
standard of finish than any Shirt now known, 


FISK, OLARK & FLAGG, Manufacturers 
FOR THE TRADE, 
58 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


VINEGAR, ‘ots, wine usta 
Sorghum tress FL RAGE, Vinegar 


dress F’. 





well, 





BURTIS 


FOR THE 


MORNING GLORY. 


OTHER HEATERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


We took the 





Only Perfect Fie Place Heater! Come and See! 


FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, (869. 
ING, BEAUTIFUL ECONOMIC! Ww 
ER EFUL, AND REQUIES BUT ONE KiNDLINe G@ THE ENTIRE WINTER TLL LL HEAT 


ALSO REMEMBER THAT THE 


Empire Heating Range 


will do your cooking perfectly, and Warm your Upper Rooms, with the seme fire. Come and 


& RICE, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want. by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO. 


A thoroughly complete instrument. of 7 octaves, pre 
cisely the ‘same in size, scale, interior mechaniam, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octaye Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments wil! 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughiy 
first-class ** Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 

STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 

tention to their new . 
Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Double Jron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 
Price Lists and Tustrated 
Catalogues 

mailed free on application. 

Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 Easi-Fourteenth St., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


SH LVERH CHOW Ia-PaLs 
AUOTD DNINYOR GAAOCUAKIT 
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Cor. Fulton. 206 Water St. Cor. Fulton. ae Ponti 





